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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


We have no means of knowing whether the American public 
have been given to understand that the people of the Old 
World are seething with excitement over the 

— recent signature of the Kellogg Peace Pact. 
If so, they have been completely misled 

¢oncerning foreign opinion—not for the first time. There 
is no excitement whatsoever, and precious little interest 
in this much-advertised demonstration. Indeed, outside 
the ranks of professional politicians, political journalists, 
and pacifist propagandists—who sustain themselves by 
“grasping at any straw—it is never mentioned. Its chief 
function so far has been to cast a shadow over the League of 

Nations that had all the stuffing knocked out of its last 
Session by the necessity of staging “the Pacifist Pantomime 
in Paris,” as it was termed by an Italian cynic. It is not 
from any love of war (most European nations are heartily 
sick of the very thought of war, of which they have had more 
than their fill) that the peoples view Kelloggism with 
apathy, but mainly because it is less than ten years ago that 
they exhausted their enthusiasm over another Transatlantic 
Deliverer, who crossed the Ocean avowedly in order to lead 
the civilized world to the Millennium. Unfortunately, that 
Deliverer had no mandate from the nation in whose name he 
spoke, and his “noble effort” turned to dust and ashes 
amid the turmoil of Washington politics. Self-respecting 
Americans have been seeking far-fetched excuses ever since 
for “‘ letting-down ” the Allies in 1919-20; the vast majority 
of Americans have no compunction on this score, and 
pretend that Europe was responsible for their own default. 
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Under the circumstances, having been butchered to 
make a Republican holiday, it is scarcely surprising that 
Europe should have small ambition to be butchered to 
make a Democratic holiday. Mr. Kellogg, for aught we 
know, may have as little authority to pledge the United 
States to the Renunciation of War as President Wilson had 
to entangle it in the League of Nations. He certainly could 
not have less, and his own peculiar procedure in Europe— 
his sedulous avoidance of London and eager solicitation of 
Dublin—shows how dubious he must be as to whether his 
Peace Pact is an asset or a liability to the Republican Party, 


THE Kellogg Peace Pact has, however, been useful in one 
respect that should help foreign Governments to avoid those 
, : elementary blunders in dealing with Washing- 
0 ton that have brought many well-meant 
schemes to nought. Responsible Statesmen 

and able Editors on this side of the Atlantic have at last 
grasped the existence of the Senate of the United States 
and have become aware of the fact that its approval by a 
two-thirds majority is indispensable in order to convert any 
‘scrap of paper” signed in Treaty form into an operative 
instrument. This discovery has had a sobering effect, as 
may be gathered by comparing the ecstasies with which the 
Covenant of the League of Nations was hailed by leading 
London journals nine years ago with theirrestrained rhapsodies 
over the Renunciation of War. It was this same ill-timed 
effusiveness of English orators and writers that contributed 
to the undoing of President Wilson, as everything that 
arouses enthusiasm in Great Britain is viewed with profound 
suspicion throughout the United States. The present restraint 
is inspired by the tardy knowledge that the ratification by 
the Senate of the latest essay in “the abolition of War” 
depends on its being made manifest to that august body 
that the Peace Pact means nothing, and in no way 
compromises the policy of the United States. It is all- 
important that this should be appreciated by the British 
Public, as otherwise, in the event of the necessary majority 
being secured for the Treaty, unbalanced optimists will 
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insist on reading into the action of the Senate a significance 
it does not possess. It cannot be repeated too often, or made 
too plain, that the Kellogg Peace Pact means one thing in 
Washington and something totally different in Paris, where 
it was originally assumed by the other signatories that an 
invitation from the Government of the United States to 
renounce War as an instrument of policy involved some 
moral responsibility on the part of U.S.A. to emerge from 
her “splendid isolation” in support of that project. This 
is so far from being the case that any doubt in regard to it 
would effectually prevent the Pact from passing the Senate. 
So long as the Renunciation of War imposes no obligation 
whatsoever on the United States, either military, naval, 
political, commercial or moral, or cripples her freedom of 
action in any way, it may obtain the votes of a sufficiency 
of Senators. Any misgiving on this score would insure its 
sharing the fate of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


TuaT is why we insist that the European signatories of the 
Peace Pact and its American authors look at it through 

‘ different eyes. We have gone so far as to 
aes say that it is immaterial whether the Senate 
ratifies or rejects, because in either event it does not signify 
the effective exercise of any American influence on behalf 
of Peace. To take concrete cases: assume the Renunciation 
of War to have been signed, sealed, delivered, and ratified, 
and Germany deemed the moment propitious for settling 
accounts with Poland over “the Eastern Corridor,” or paying 
off old scores against Belgium, and assured of the support 
of Soviet Russia—a threatened signatory of the Peace Pact 
—attacked either or both of these neighbours. Is anyone 
so foolish as to imagine that such aggression would involve 
any action whatsoever by the Washington Government? 
If so, he simply deceives himself. Mr. Kellogg has made it 
plain beyond a peradventure, both in public and in private, 
that the United States undertakes no obligations whatsoever 
by this Treaty, which, so far as she is concerned, will leave 
things exactly where they were and American policy what 
it now is. In such an eventuality as we have indicated, or 
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in the case of the invasion of Roumania by Soviet Russia, 
the Washington Government would adopt a similar attitude 
as in August 1914 and be solely concerned to protect 
American trade against any curtailment or obstruction. 
Her political interest in the contest would only begin should 
Great Britain or some other great maritime nation be drawn 
in and any threat were implied to the “‘ freedom of the seas.” 
Then all the familiar diplomatic machinery would be set in 
motion by the lawyer-politicians of Washington to harass the 
nations that had interpreted their Renunciation of War as 
involving an obligation on their part to oppose the aggressor 
who had renounced his Renunciation. Provided this is 
clearly understood in European capitals, there can be no 
disappointment over any action that may be taken by the 
Senate of the United States which will only countenance 
the Peace Pact qua “ eye-wash.”’ Its rejection or ratification 
is consequently immaterial. It was pre-eminently an elec- 
tioneering manceuvre to divert the Pacifist vote from the 
Democrats. According to all accounts, it arouses so little 
interest in the United States as to be an inappreciable factor 
at the Polls. 


TuE hollowness of Kelloggism is sufficiently demonstrated by 
two threats. Soviet Russia, which is openly and unblush- 
ingly at war with ‘Capitalist’? Governments 
and is making frantic and feverish prepara- 
tions by land, sea, and air, threatens to sign the Renunciation 
—with an impudent tongue in its cynical cheek. That other 
signatories should be prepared to countenance this farce 
only serves to show how little importance they attach to 
their own signatures. The other threat takes the form of 
repeated rumour from Washington that simultaneously with 
the presentation of the Peace Pact to Congress, another 
grandiose Naval programme will be launched by the Admin- 
istration. Indeed, if we may credit The Times Washington 
Correspondent, who is unlikely to be astray on his facts and 
who certainly cannot be accused of “crabbing” American 
statesmanship, or making the confusion of Anglo-American 
relations worse confounded, the President and his advisers 
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attach more importance to an expansion of the already for- 
midable Navy of the United States than to the “Abolition of 
War.” Seeing that U.S.A. is invulnerable, that no other 
nation contemplates attacking her or harbours designs 
against her, and that one and all are tumbling over each 
other for her favours, Americans cannot be astonished that 
foreign nations should apply to their policy an epithet they 
were wont in the past to apply to our noble selves, namely, 
“hypocrisy.” According to The Times Washington Corre- 
spondent (see The Times, September 17th), when Congress 
meets in December the Senate will discuss a Bill providing 
for another 15 10,000-ton cruisers with 8-inch guns to be 
laid down in 1929, 1930, and 1931. The writer significantly 
adds: 


“I am informed on trustworthy authority that he 
(President Coolidge) will not only support the Bill, but 
—what is more important—he will be not at all in- 
clined to urge that ratification of the General Pact for 
the Renunciation of War should be given precedence 
over it.” 


So far as we are concerned the Americans are welcome to 
build as many warships as they please. We only wonder 
they make so much fuss about it and get so excited over it. 
They have the yards, they have the plant, they have the 
cash—why don’t they get on with it? Of their capacity to 
make war we make no question, but only of their capacity to 
make peace and to shed angry passions. We sincerely hope 
that the Senate will pass another “Bloated Armaments”’ Bill 
before tackling the Peace Pact, as it should then be impossible 
for our Pacifists to bamboozle us with Kelloggism. 


THE excuse for the renewed Naval campaign in the United 
States is the discovery of another of those gigantic ‘“‘mares’- 

nests” in which Washington politicians 
ceeteer caine specialize. As not infrequently happens when 
Americans work themselves up into a furore 
over something Great Britain is accused of doing or of not 
doing, the British public are completely unable to under- 
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stand what is supposed to be their offence. Before the 
regrettable breakdown of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s health— 
through consistent overwork and neglect of exercise—from 
which there is every reason to hope he will return from 
abroad completely recovered, as Foreign Minister he informed 
the House of Commons that an agreement had been reached 
between the British and French Governments that would 
dispose of difficulties that had contributed to the failure of 
previous discussions on the Limitation of Naval Arma- 
ments. It would be difficult to imagine a more harmless, or 
one might have supposed a more helpful, announcement, to 
any Power seriously seeking to alleviate the burden of its 
Budget. As Anglo-French divergence as to whether limita- 
tion of warships should be what is clumsily called “global” 
(preferred by the French) or by categories (preferred by our- 
selves) were one source of a fiasco that caused chagrin in 
Washington, it might have been expected that the compo- 
sition of such differences by compromise would cause elation 
in the White House as calculated to promote a movement 
the Republican Administration professedly have at heart. 
There was no mystery concealment or, indeed, finality about 
a Draft Agreement that was forwarded at the time to the 
Governments of the United States, Japan, and Italy for their 
approval, without which it could not become operative. 
Conceivably an exaggerated idea may have been formed of 
its scope and purpose in Paris, and enthusiastic journalists 
talked of “a new Entente.” This was the signal for a 
fusillade by the Francophobe Press of Manchester and Lon- 
don—working as actively for the King of Prussia, though he 
be deposed, as before the War—which went to such fantastic 
lengths that ultimately professional mares’-nesters across the 
Atlantic discovered that this innocent instrument covered a 
secret and sinister compact for the pooling of the French and 
British Navies in the event of war. From this it was but a 
very short step to the statement that the objective of these 
allied navies was the United States! In order to understand 
the alarums and excursions of American politicians and 
journalists, Englishmen must realize—however absurd it 
seems—that John Bull is habitually cast for the part of 
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Machiavelli, and in Washington to-day persons can be met 
with who are still at large who seriously believe that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain had conceived “‘the diabolical plan’”’ of 
circumventing any Agreement for reducing navies by uniting 
the Naval resources of Great Britain and France and thus 
keeping ahead of the United States. As we are weary of 
reminding our readers, when Presidents are being elected 
across the Atlantic, other countries, conspicuously Great 
Britain, must look out for squalls—it is the recognized season 
for Mares’-nests. 


THE Presidential contest in the United States is entering 
upon its last lap, and in the course of this month the American 

people may be relied upon to work themselves 
gre Perwepie up into their quadrennial frenzy. Both 
States sides are compelled by sheer necessity to 

make confident and extravagant predictions 
of victory. That is common form, just as before every big 
prize-fight both pugilists and their supporters become 
positively pathetic over the impending annihilation of the 
other party. Not to claim a triumph would be to make a 
present of the prize to their opponent. It would be impossible 
to beat up Republican voters to poll for Mr. Hoover, or 
Democrats to support Governor “Alf” Smith unless all 
were convinced that their man was bound to win. Europe 
takes no interest in this contest save as a contest. No Euro- 
pean interest is involved in the success or failure of the 
Ins or Outs. It will make no difference to this Hemisphere 
whether the Republicans remain in power or the Democrats 
get there. As the European Press only recognizes the 
existence of the extreme Eastern States and the European 
public is completely out of touch with the rest of a vast 
community, it is impossible for foreigners to form any 
intelligent forecast of the probable issue of the campaign. 
The fact that the Republicans are the more astute politicians, 
infinitely better organized, and that they nearly always 
win, are valid reasons for supposing that they will do.so 
again. That the Democratic champion is the more taking 
personality, with a wonderful appeal to what we call “‘ The 
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Man in the Street,” and the Americans “the Plain People,” 
goes without saying. But there are few signs ‘so! far that 
his “magnetic personality” will outweigh the advantages 
accruing to Mr. Hoover as the nominee of the Party that 
usually wins, and has sixty years of political prestige behind 
it. We hear of important defections from both sides—there 
are indeed more cross-currents than usual, in a straight 
fight—but so far nothing has happened to shake the wide- 
spread expectation that the Republican standard-bearer 
will become the next President. 


As already noted, the Kellogg Peace Demonstation took 
the shine out of the subsequent Session of the League of 

Nations, several of whose members could not 
At. Geneva but feel that if war had been effectually 
abolished in Paris there was less need for these perpetual 
excursions to Geneva, as, ex hypothesi, for its major purpose 
the League had lost its raison détre. If, on the other hand, 
the Peace Pact was but a snare and a delusion, might not 
the League of Nations prove to be yet another? The 
absence of Sir Austen Chamberlain and his opposite number 
in Germany, Herr Stresemann, likewise attenuated the 
importance of the occasion, though the British Foreign 
Minister was efficiently represented by Lord Cushendun and 
the Germans professed themselves satisfied with the cham- 
pionship of their interests by the Socialist Chancellor Herr 
Miiller. We observe that German Socialists are usually 
good Germans who rarely allow their Socialism to weaken 
their patriotism, in this respect differing from some other 
Socialists who love every country but their own. The 
oratorical honours of the Assembly were carried off by 
M. Aristide Briand, the French Foreign Minister, who has 
raised eloquence to a fine art. France had previously 
complained that in his anxiety to pass for “a good Euro- 
pean ”’ and to earn the plaudits of international gatherings, 
Monsieur Briand had sometimes forgotten to be as good a 
Frenchman as, for instance, Monsieur Poincaré, who, like 
all serious statesmen, regards his own State as his primary 
concern and is never tempted by the emotions of the moment 
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to give France away “with a pound of tea.” On this 
occasion, however, it must be admitted that Monsieur Briand 
spoke as a French Minister should before such an assembly. 
He recalled certain elementary facts that too many “ good 
Europeans ” are determined to forget. That he put not a 
few international noses out of joint, and incurred the dis- 
approbation of facile optimists and amiable sentimentalists, 
is neither here nor there. The League of Nations—which 
lives in a little world of its own—must sometimes resign 
itself to hearing the truth, and after Geneva had recovered 
from its astonishment at Monsieur Briand in his new réle 
of “‘ Realist,” it was generally recognized that he had cleared 
the air by his frankness. 


Arter the usual profession of faith in the League without 
which he and his German colleagues would not be so fre- 
ore » quently sitting in the same room collaborating 
*scanagy in the work of peace, and neither a Locarno 

nor a Peace Pact would have been possible, 
M. Briand met Herr Miiller’s inquiry as to why they did 
not all disarm at once, with its underlying suggestion that 
he (Monsieur Briand) produced words instead of deeds, by 
pointing out that the only State that in terms proposed 
complete disarmament simultaneously preached war and 
threatened to impose its system on the rest of the world 
by force! To the complaint that other Powers remained 
armed while Germany was disarmed, the French Foreign 
Minister replied that Germany was far from being completely 
disarmed. She had an army of 100,000 men, specially 
trained officers and non-commissioned officers, and behind 
them enormous numbers of ex-soldiers who for eight or 
ten years at least would be ready to come forward and 
fight. Moreover, Germany was so strong industrially that 
she could never be really disarmed with her genius for 
production and construction. She could at short notice 
supply the needs of a large army. A few years ago she had 
ho mercantile marine, now she had a fine one. “If all that 
capacity for production were made to work for war, would 
it disappear? Of course not!’ Monsieur Briand then 
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turned to the Anglo-French Naval Understanding, about 
which the most amazing blagues had been circulated, 
describing France and England as singularly unfortunate, 
There had been incompatible views on the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission, so these two Powers got together 
and produced, “not a treaty, not even an agreement, but 
a certain rapprochement of their points of view. What an 
outcry in the Press! ‘France and Britain are agreeing. 
Agreeing certainly against somebody.’ Nobody suggested 
they were perhaps agreeing to help something. There used 
to be competition from armaments upwards, now there was 
competition downwards. Thanks to the League, no country 
in the world would go before its Parliament and deliberately 
propose an enormous increase of armaments.” At Geneva 
it is the fashion to credit every development to the League, 
but the arrest of armaments is due to protests of taxpayers 
in their respective countries. 


AT a time when there are assiduous and interested efforts to 
revive the illusions and delusions that inspired our former 

trustful attitude towards Germany—contri- 
The Real buting in no small degree in precipitating 
Germany ice 

the catastrophe of 1914—it is useful to be 
reminded of the Germans as they actually are, and to have 
unimpeachable evidence of the sentiments of their governing 
classes towards this country. There is no serious reason for 
supposing that they are different to-day from what they were 
yesterday, as disaster is unlikely to chasten Prussian arro- 
gance. We get a valuable sidelight from a book published 
by Mr. John Murray, Daisy, Princess of Pless, the author 
of which belongs to a well-known English family who married 
a German and was intimate with German Court circles. 
At the end of September 1914 the Princess received, in her 
own words, “ another long letter from Hans” (presumably 
her husband) which she describes as “‘interesting, as it shows 
how wrong a really well-informed German employed on the 
Headquarters Staff as A.D.C. to the Emperor could be about 
England.” Our readers will probably agree with us that this 
precious missive is interesting for several other reasons. 
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It is especially valuable as giving an inkling of the treatment 
that England would have received from victorious Germany, 
who in defeat is for ever whining about “‘ the harshness ” of 
the relatively lenient terms imposed upon her at Versailles: 


**GrossEs HAUPTQUARTIER, 
‘* September 24, 1914. 


‘*. . . It must be a dreadful time for you, my poor 
darling, and I pity you from all my heart. I know you 
are a good German, as far as your wishes for our victories 
go, because, naturally, the future of your sons depends 
upon the future of Germany. But, all the same, you 
must feel very much all the misery which is in store 
for your old country, and by which heaps of your 
relations and friends will suffer. 

“As there is no doubt that the war between Germany 
and England will be carried on to the bitter end, even 
you can only hope for a most crushing defeat of the 
English, which would bring it to an end as soon as 
possible. But, after England once got into this mess, 
she has, of course, to fight to the last, at least till she 
sees that there is no hope of a victory left to her. 


* o* * * 28 


‘‘A great victory over the French and English Armies, 
which is going to happen at the end of this week or 
during the next, will also stop, to my idea, the sending 
of fresh English or Indian troops to the Continent, 
because England will realize that they would only mean 
a drop of water on a hot stone. Besides this, English 
armies have never fought by themselves except against 
niggers and Boers, and in the Peninsula under Wellington 
when most of their troops were Hanoverians. 

“T am sorry to say it is England who wanted this 
war, especially for commercial purposes, and with the 
idea of defeating the German navy, which she con- 
sidered to be in her way. 


* * * * * 


** And even you must agree with me that no peace 
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with England is possible where a possibility of a rising 
is left. This would only mean a series of innumerable 
wars. And after this war, the biggest ever fought since 
the creation of the world, we want a long and lasting 
peace, with no ‘ Balance of Powers,’ which only leads 
to new frictions. Then England will have to mourn 
her supremacy over the seas, and most probably her 
World Empire (thanks to her idiotic policy about 
Japan), but for the rest, everybody will be happy 
again, and industries and trade will flourish in all 
countries as they have never done before. So, you see, 
the general outlook is not bad. Let us hope that the 
end will come soon, because the sooner it comes the 
more lives will be spared.” 


Dictators have one pull over Responsible Statesmen 
amenable to Parliament and terrified of their own bogey of 
‘ “Public Opinion.” The former can afford 
ee a to say what they think, and the Spanish 
Dictator, the Marquis di Estella—whose five 

years’ régime has lately been celebrated with much éclat 
throughout Spain—is, so far, among the very few public 
men who have spoken the word in season on the subject of 
International Peace, upon which even more rubbish than 
usual has been lavished during the last few weeks. There is 
only one way of preventing or stopping a great war, namely 
for the Powers with a will to peace to be so overwhelmingly 
strong, united, resolute, and prompt in action that no dis- 
turber would contemplate committing national suicide by 
challenging their antagonism. Law is only maintained by 
the force majeure of the State against law-breakers. So it is 
with peace. It is amazing that those who call themselves 
statesmen are unable to see this. To be effective in restrain- 
ing aggression the League of Nations must become a Super 
State with its own forces to bring violators of the Covenant 
to book. The Spanish Premier has set forth this truism in 
the Revista de la Union Patriotica (see Daily Mail, September 
18th) in an article on the anti-war pact. While recognizing 
that the horrors of the Great War have awakened a love 
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of peace in the minds of men, General Primo de Rivera 
adds: 


**T do not believe, however, that that ideal can be 
achieved either by disarmament or by treaties or 
compacts, but by the formation of an International 
Army, with naval and air elements. This, acting under 
the orders of the League of Nations, or a Peace Tribunal 
representing it, shall intervene with all its force to 
compel the fulfilment of its final decisions, against which 
there should be no appeal. 

“‘T distrust promises of disarmament because they 
lend themselves to concealment and deceit. Neither 
have I any faith in treaties, for they are too volatile 
and brittle in the face of the impulses of passion which 
so easily sway the most highly civilized peoples. 

‘“*T put much more faith in the real existence in the 
world conscience of such a general sentiment of ab- 
horrence towards war that it would raise its protest 
against any nation guilty of aggression. 

“Unhappily peace can only be maintained by force 
of arms, and, for that reason, a universal military body 
must be brought into being which shall be obliged to 
intervene only on the orders of a supreme tribunal and 
of a military general staff attached to it. It should 
have power to employ all the armed world forces, by 
land, sea, and air—at least those of Europe if the first 
outbreak were only Continental—without other limita- 
tion than that the nation attacked shall enjoy its right 
of defence with all its means and resources.” 


That is something for the “ Look-Sees” of Geneva to 


put in their pipes and smoke. At any grave international 
crisis the League of Nations would simply become the 
common laughing-stock. It would be in the position of a 
State that sought to repress crime without a solitary 
policeman. 


THE question is constantly asked by admirers as by decriers 
of the present régime in Italy whether this “‘ one-man show ” 
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has any chance of surviving its founder and whether any 
steps are being taken, or can be taken, to perpetuate it in 
The Repl the event of Signor Mussolini being for any 
se Rome reason incapacitated. In other words, is Musso- 

lini indispensable to Fascism—would it perish 
without him? A serious answer is given to this question by the 
recent promulgation of what is substantially a New Consti- 
tution for Italy devised for the express and exclusive pur- 
pose of preserving the system that has undeniably conferred 
untold benefits on that country whatever enmities it may 
have aroused at home and abroad. This Draft Law which 
is expected as a matter of course to receive Parliamentary 
Ratification, although it abolishes the few traces of Parlia- 
mentarism that remain, was unanimously approved by the 
Fascist Grand Council on September 20th, to which it 
was presented by Signor Mussolini at a six hours’ sitting. 
According to The Times Rome Correspondent, 


“The adoption of the measure is regarded in all 
quarters as the most important political event since the 
march on Rome, and as giving the best guarantee for 
the perpetuation and the progress of the present régime.” 


It would have been extraordinary had the New Constitution 
met with any objection from the Fascist Grand Council, 
seeing that by Article 1 the Grand Council is constituted 


“the supreme organ co-ordinating all the activity 
of the régime which arose out of the Revolution of 1922. 
It has deliberative powers in the cases laid down by the 
Law, and will in addition give advice on every political, 
economical, and social question submitted to it by the 
Government.” 


Its authority and ascendancy may be gathered from the fact 
that not only the Senate and Chamber are subject to it, but 
the possibility of clash with the Cabinet itself is eliminated 
by making Ministers ex-officio members of the Grand Council, 
as also by the proviso that the latter’s decisions must be 
unanimous. It is likewise laid down that the Fascist Grand 
Council must be consulted on all questions of “a Constitu- 
tional character,”’ which are thus widely defined: 
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*“* Projects of law dealing with the succession to the 
Throne, the powers of the King and the Royal prero- 
gatives; the composition and working of the Grand 
Council, of the Senate, and the Chamber of Deputies; 
the powers and prerogatives of the Prime Minister; the 
rights of the Executive authority to issue rules of law; 
the guild and corporative organizations; the relations 
between the State and the Roman Catholic Church; 
and international treaties involving change in the terri- 
tory of the State and the Colonies, or the renunciation 
of the acquisition of territory.” 


In the event of any vacancy among the King’s Ministers the 
Grand Council will draw up and keep up to date a list of 
persons whom it considers suitable presumably for sub- 
mission to His Majesty. Such is the Fascist method to 
prevent any but Fascists from becoming Ministers. To 
make assurance doubly sure, Article 9 declares that 


“the Secretary of the National Fascist Party is 
the Secretary of the Grand Council. He is respon- 
sible for convening the Grand Council, and presides over 
it in the event of the President failing to be present 
or being otherwise prevented from attending.” 


As The Times Rome Correspondent observes: “ The last- 
mentioned provision would seem to decide the much-mooted 
question of the succession to the headship of the Fascist 
Party and the Italian Government.” The sittings of the 
Grand Council are to be secret. Such is the reply from 
headquarters to anxious inquiries as to the permanence of 
Fascism. There are two other characteristic features of 
this remarkable Decree: no member of the Grand Council 
(which is to be considerably enlarged) may be arrested or 
prosecuted without its authorization and no member receives 
any salary for his services. Money looms very small in 
Fascist Italy, with whose anti-Parliamentary Politicians 
the service of their country is a labour of love; whereas 
some Parliamentary Statesmen find £5,000 a year wholly 
inadequate for their needs! 
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Srienor. Musso.ini has done such big things for Italy, whose 
prestige abroad is incomparably higher than when the Black 

Shirts marched on Rome six years ago; M. 
“s ne Poincaré has rendered such notable services 
Rapprochement tO France, whose financial restoration has 

been effected without her economic or indus- 
trial position being impaired. We shall therefore continue 
to hope, despite any cold water that may be thrown on the 
suggestion from Rome or Paris, that two such Statesmen 
who are devoted and disinterested Patriots may see their 
way to render a conspicuous service to Europe and to 
Civilization of such a character as should appeal to both 
of them. We are not thinking of one of those empty gestures 
that tickle persons who claim to be “good Europeans ” 
—usually as a pretext for sacrificing some vital national 
interest which it is their duty to safeguard—but of something 
of an essentially French and Italian, Italian and French 
character such as “ good Italians ” and ‘‘ good Frenchmen ” 
ought to appreciate. Through a long chapter of unfortunate 
accidents the subject has become one of some delicacy—so 
much so that when one broaches it either to Italian or 
French friends one is liable to meet with an unsympathetic 
response. Nevertheless we continue pegging away for the 
simple reason that what we have in view is a British interest 
almost as much as it is a French or an Italian interest, and 
this would be our excuse, were excuse called for, for harping 
on this topic. The relations between France and Italy, 
between Paris and Rome, leave so much to be desired that 
they are a constant solicitude to the friends of both nations 
such as Great Britain and the British Government admittedly 
are. There could be no more welcome news in London than 
to learn that the great Prime Ministers of France and Italy 
were giving their active countenance to the beginnings of a 
rapprochement with the definite view and determination to 
dispose of outstanding Franco-Italian difficulties, and for 
the purpose of creating a new atmosphere that would make 
the gradual development of an Entente a practical pro- 
position. Both countries are weaker than they realize in 
the eyes of the world by their present misunderstandings 
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and bickerings, which disquiet their friends as much as they 
elate their enemies. At some international crisis this discord 
might become a serious menace to these Latin sisters as well 
as to the peace of the world. 


Ir is really refreshing at a time when all news from the 
colossal chaos we call China is uniformly depressing, to hear 
Chan of such episodes as that related in the Daily 
. Telegraph of September 5th through the 
courtesy of the Federation of British Industries, which had 
acquired it from one of their member-firms represented at 
Shanghai by an Englishman possessing deep respect for the 
old type of Chinese whose word was as good as their bond. 
The narrator remains of opinion that though it may be dying 
out “beneath the froth and spume” of Nationalist and Com- 
munist claptrap which has brought China so low, it still 
remains a “‘solid, honest, and dependable characteristic.” He 
reminds his Board of Directors at home that his firm had 
certain up-country debts that simply could not be paid owing 
to the appalling conditions in the Wu-Hu and other districts 
which had been ruined by protracted civil war, compelling 
the closing down of rice mills, factories, etc., and “driving to 
beggary, banditry, and worse, erstwhile honest, frugal, and 
hard-working peasants.” A fortnight ago one of our cus- 
tomers at Shanghai, writing on behalf of these debtors, 


‘informed us that they were prepared to hand over to 
our representative the amount they owed us, in cash, 
providing our representative collected this cash at their 
mill and gave them a clean receipt: thenceforward they 
would accept no responsibility as to what happened to 
the cash or our representative. Actually this cash has 
been waiting for our collection some time, being secretly 
hidden in small amounts in various places, away from 
the knowledge of the soldiery and bandits, but we would 
permit none of our staff to risk his life in going to collect 
this amount until we were assured by our chief Chinese, 
backed by reports circulated by the Nationalists, that 
the country was settling down and communication 
opened again.” 
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Thereupon “our machinery salesman, Chang, an old-timer 
over sixty years of age, volunteered to go for the money, and 
we agreed on being assured that he could get through.” He 
was away twelve days and had just returned, but ‘‘it will be 
some time before he can leave his bed, as he is at present 
seriously ill.” Chang had gone in his oldest and shabbiest 
clothes. When he reached Wu-Hu, he was advised to dis- 
card his straw hat, as to wear such a mark of opulence in the 
interior “would be as much as his life was worth.” 


CuanG took two other men with him, and on reaching 
Shang-an, found that the customer had been obliged to clear 

out for fear of being kidnapped, but he 
And the returned in three days 


Others 
“and explained to Chang that on account of 
his being one of the chief business men of that place his 
life was not secure, and that he had five different places 
to sleep, so that no one was certain where he would be if 
they went for him, as he chopped and changed about in 
his sleeping quarters. Chang found the cash had been 
collected, and for safety the customer had deposited it 
with the Chief of Police, as there are no banks at 
Shang-an.” 
The money was duly handed over to Chang in the form of 
$400 in paper notes on Shanghai banks and $1,200 in silver— 
the weight of which latter may be gathered from the fact 
that one silver dollar weighs as much as a 5s, piece would. 
The cash was split up amongst the three men, i.e. Chang and 
his helpers—the former taking the notes and each of the 
others 
“disposing about his middle next his skin 600 of these 
hefty coins, weighing nearly 40 lb. And so they set off 
back to Wu-Hu, and when we tell you that in that dis- 
trict anyone’s life is worth practically nothing, and that 
to carry but a few cents simply invites murder, you will 
see the risk these men ran. To minimize the risk each 
man took a different route, so that if one was knocked 
out the other two might get through, and ultimately the 
whole three arrived at Wu-Hu with the booty intact.” 
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But all the banks were closed, so the cash could not be 
deposited, and by now Chang was very ill from his exertions. 
This wonderful story ends thus: 


“Came then to the rescue the proprietor of the hotel 
at which Chang had put up, and as there was a steamer 
leaving for Shanghai that day it was decided that Chang 
should make an effort to get the cash to Shanghai in its 
present form. Unfortunately Chang was confined to his 
bed, and this hotel man sent out for a box and packed 
the money into it, and packed what few clothes Chang 
had on the top of the lot, and Chang and his precious 
luggage were then carried to the steamer, this hotel 
proprietor sending a faithful servant along with Chang 
to Shanghai, seeing that poor old Chang was by this 
time helpless and at times delirious. From Wu-Hu to 
Shanghai per steamer takes two and a half to three days, 
and ultimately Shanghai was reached in safety and the 
cash deposited in our office and a doctor attendant upon 
Chang. We are glad to say that Chang is now recover- 
ing, though it will be some time before he can resume his 
duties.” 


The defence of British interests in China means inéer alia the 
defence of Chang and Co. 


CANADIANS continually complain that British public men do 
not understand the United States and endanger Imperial 
interests by habitually truckling to Washing- 
What ' — pe 
, ton, which our Dominion critics regard as an 
Canadians Feel . mae Seog ele 
instance of our inability to distinguish between 
friends and others. Canada, we are told, suffers from this 
Obsession on the part of Downing Street, and Canadian 
prestige is impaired by the relative coolness of Home 
Politicians towards Canada and their unrequited effusiveness 
towards U.S.A. ‘‘ Great Britain has nothing to show for her 
systematic Kotowing to the Washington Government,” 
is a remark we occasionally hear from some indignant friend 
from Toronto. We fear there is some force in this criticism. 
The “slosh ” that is talked about the States at public gather- 
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ings in this country is positively nauseating. It is not only 
ignominious, but futile, as the more our Politicians and Pregs 
grovel to the Americans the more exacting and suspicious 
the latter are. Our attitude towards the United States for 
the last three generations has been one huge mistake. Instead 
of squandering our population in building up the Middle West 
until it menaces the world, we should have concentrated on 
developing Canada, which would by this time have embraced 
30,000,000 people and be a First Class Power. However, it 
is idle to cry over spilt milk. The harm has been done, and 
cannot be undone. Canada, moreover, has still a great future 
provided foresight is shown in London and Ottawa, and 
constructive statesmanship is applied to the solution of 
Imperial problems and the conservation of Canada’s resources 
within the British Empire. Canadians are conscious of 
British shortcomings, but are they “ doing their bit,” or are 
they just drifting along the line of least resistance, taking 
little or no thought for the morrow? Downing Street may be 
inhabited by confirmed trucklers to U.S.A. Are there none 
of the same kidney in the Dominion? 


Tue Morning Post lately called attention in a characteris- 
tically forceful leader to Canadian protests against Canadians 
kotowing to their overbearing neighbour, 
eee. e.g. an article in the Vancouver Sun. This 
moved “A Loyal Canadian” to address our 
contemporary thus : 


** As a Canadian citizen, I am proud to be a reader 
of the Morning Post. As a reader of the Morning Post, 
I am proud to be a Canadian citizen.” 


The writer added : 


“You are more than justified in drawing attention 
to the weak policy Canada is adopting, and in Ottawa 
there are a few faithful souls who see this danger of 
‘peaceful penetration’ by the States. The reason of 
the yielding to the States is to be found mainly in the 
fact that those at the head of affairs, or those who are 
able to direct Government policy, are rich and powerful 
magnates, and have their money invested in businesses 
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in the States, or own industries controlled by American 
capital. The ‘lumber-Baron’ is both an Eastern and, 
I regret to say, now a Western, product, who prefers his 
pocket to the interests of the Dominion. 

““Most Canadian industries are in the hands of an 
American octopus, and to-day Canada is in a strangle- 
hold, controlled or relaxed according to the bidding of 
American merchants and capitalists. British money 
goes to the States from British taxpayers. This is 
invested in Canada, and Canada’s raw materials are 
hurried to the States to enrich the States and to employ 
its working men. . . . Last year over 100,000 Canadians 
left Western Canada to get work in the States. But 
Conservatives and Liberals stand by, complacent and 
smiling. .. . Truckling to the States is not sentiment. 
It is hard cash. 


This is not particularly pleasant reading, but it is borne out 
to some extent by an article elsewhere in this number, and is 
unfortunately in accordance with many known facts. Canada 
is steadily drifting away from the Mother Country in an 
economic sense, as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain feared it 
would without a conscious concerted effort to counteract 
centrifugal forces. The optimists of Ottawa imagine that 
their country can become a commercial annex of their mighty 
neighbour, while retaining her political independence—this 
is what “‘Canada a nation” means in their eyes, but all 
history is there to refute them. They must make up their 
minds as to whether they wish to become effective members 
of the British Empire, or so many States in the American 
Union. Our Statesmen must do likewise and decide whether 
they wish to see Canada outside or inside the Empire. 
“Yes—No ” is not an answer to this question. 


THERE is no scope for jealousy between Mother Country 
and Dominions, and consequently no occasion for offence 
i Setettee when a sanguine seer from Melbourne antici- 

ousy pates the good time coming when Australia 
will be a mighty nation of 100,000,000 and the 
centre of gravity of the British Empire will automatically 
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move from London to Canberra. We sincerely hope that 
should it be still in existence at that distant day when 
Great Britain has shrunk to negligible proportions, while 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, or any other Dominion 
realizes the expectations of optimists, that the National 
Review will unhesitatingly advocate the transference of the 
Metropolis, the Crown, and all the other symbols of our 
Imperial Inheritance to whatever may be the most powerful 
and populous community under the British Flag. Mean- 
while our immediate problem is to do all that in us lies to 
strengthen the bonds that unite, consolidate, strengthen, 
and develop the King’s Dominions, so as to nullify those 
Separatist and disintegrating influences that are for ever 
working for Dismemberment. They are only too visible in 
South Africa, whose spokesmen openly boast that “‘the 
status’ acquired at the last Imperial Conference, conferred 
Sovereign independence on every Dominion and that South 
Africa in particular is as completely detached from Great 
Britain as, say, Germany, and is free to enter into whatever 
relations she pleases with other Powers and ex hypothesis 
she is entitled to declare war on the Mother Country or on 
any other Dominion. In Canada disruptionism is less in 
evidence, but as we have noted, powerful factors are pulling 
the Ottawa Government towards Washington and away 
from London. The responsibility of other Dominions is 
correspondingly enhanced, for if South African and Canadian 
tendencies develop, ultimately the White Empire might 
consist of Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Newfound- 
land, and any other territories which by that time may have 
been made habitable for our race by scientific discovery and 
invention. Australia would therefore seem predestined to 
play a great réle in the world, provided Australians prepare 
for it, and take full advantage of the wonderful opportunities 
that lie to their hand. Are they doing so? Or are they 
content to drift lazily down the stream of time, leaving 
the morrow to take care of itself? No boasts about their 
“mighty future” are of the least use unless coupled with 
an earnest and sustained effort to deserve greatness that may 
be achieved but that will certainly not be thrust upon them. 
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We at-home have an immense stake in the Island Conti- 
nent, and we watch its progress with the keenest sympathy 

and with ardent hopes for its eventual suc- 
The hand cess. But Australians must not be above 
learning one lesson from the old country, 
which, though old, is not yet obsolete, viz. the necessity of 
tackling Political Trade Unionism and preventing it from 
strangling Industry and Trade and ruining the Australian 
working man. The present situation is discussed by an 
observant Australian writer elsewhere in this number, 
Like many of his compatriots, Mr. Gisborne is profoundly 
perturbed at the evil ascendancy this institution has been 
allowed to acquire by virtue of its own skill in organization, 
by the lamentable weakness of the Politicians, and by 
the past apathy of the People, who after the manner of 
Britons declined to look the danger in the face until it 
was actually upon them. Since this article was written 
things have gone from bad to worse, and several Australian 
ports are in a state of chaos as we go to press. It is very 
much the situation confronting us at home when our Reds 
and Pinks—the former manipulated from Moscow and the 
latter terrorized by the former—precipitated a General 
Strike. This was too much even for a “ Peace in Our Time ” 
Ministry, which to its own no small surprise suddenly found 
itself demanding the “unconditional surrender” of the 
General Strikers, which to its still greater surprise was forth- 
coming. In Australia the pretext for challenging the 
community was an award of the Arbitration Court—that 
employers are as a matter of course called upon to obey 
and invariably do so—in favour of “ two pick ups” at the 
docks instead of one, which the Strangleholders prefer 
because it is more onerous to Trade which they are out 
to destroy. They consequently repudiated the award, and 
proceeded to tie up Australian shipping at as many ports 
as possible. This compelled the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment to take action, and sheer necessity should prevent 
any other issue to the conflict than capitulation of the 
belligerent Unions, which, judging by the cablegrams,’ do 
not command the enthusiasm of the rank and file. Pink 
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Politicians, it is noteworthy, are playing their usual part 
of giving their “ moral support ” to the Reds and obstructing 
every measure of the Government. Australians have much 
to be proud of, but to be the happy hunting-ground of the 
kept anarchists of Moscow is a blot they should make it 
their business to remove. To be “the Land of Strikes” is 
not the highest claim to fame. 


READERS of the illuminating article * contributed by Mr. W. H. 
Triggs (a Member of the Legislative Council of New Zealand) 

to the June number of the National Review 
The this on the thorny subject of Samoa will not 
Vendicaien of ave b ised to learn that the N 
Pt ave been surprised to learn that the New 

Zealand Government have been completely 
vindicated by the Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations against the grotesque charges preferred by a cabal 
of local half-castes, who are entirely responsible for any 
chaos. The verdict of the Mandates Commission has 
been endorsed by the Council of the League of Nations 
and communicated by the Secretary-General to the Welling- 
ton Government. In summarizing the Report of the 
Commission over which he presides, the Marquis Theodoli 
declared it was not the business of that body to hamper 
local authority in maintaining order and respect for authority, 
as this would set an impossible example to other communities. 
It would be quite wrong if the 300 or 400 persons who had 
been arrested in Samoa believed “that they could avoid 
their sentence of six months’ imprisonment simply by 
reference to Geneva.” 


“The Commission wished the New Zealand Govern- 
ment to know that it was strongly supported by the 
Commission. The first duty of a Mandatory Power 
was to maintain order and prevent any unjust and 
illegal assumption of authority by anybody. 

“The Commission had no ground to believe that 
had the natives been left to themselves they would 
have shown serious discontent. How, therefore, had 
half-castes been able to stir up the natives?” 


* “ New Zealand’s Trouble in Samoa.” 
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According to the Mandates Commission 


“it was because some of these half-castes were rich, 
intriguing, and active in political affairs, that they had 
no fear of employing all means of action, and that they 
had even gone so far as to endeavour to create a move- 
ment towards independence. Possibly the Administra- 
tion itself had unconsciously provided a weapon for 
these agitators on account of certain imprudent speeches 
that had been made in Parliament by representatives 
of the Government concerning the election of natives 
on representative councils. A tribute should, however, 
be rendered to the disinterestedness and to the reforming 
zeal of the Administrator, while recognizing that this 
zeal had, perhaps, sought to achieve certain reforms 
too hastily. In regard to public health, the Administra- 
tion had done excellent work, which its adversaries 
had presented to the natives in a false light, as was 
true also in the case of land tenure. The Mandates 
Commission approved the deportation of the agitator 
Nelson, which should be maintained as long as he 
refused to give securities for submission. The conclu- 
sion is that the whole trouble in Samoa was raised by 
three agitators, led by Nelson.” 


Now that it is established that Nelson was the cause of the 
storm in Samoa, it would be interesting to know whether 
the agents of any foreign Power, hitherto disappointed in 
its colonial ambitions, were behind Nelson? 


THE air continues to take cruel toll of its would-be con- 
querors. It has become unusual to open a daily news- 
The Air paper without learning either of some hideous 
catastrophe or of some absurd fiasco. If we 
thought that the future happiness, progress, and prosperity 
of mankind depended on the conquest of the air, we might 
regard such disasters as “the price of Admiralty.” But as 
we believe the very opposite, and are convinced that the 
world stands to lose immeasurably more than it can ever 
hope to gain by aviation, we grudge every life that is thus 
thrown away. We especially deplore the loss of young 
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Englishmen because we lost many more than enough in the 
Great War, and because though Flying might be of some 
use to countries of enormous expanse—where the atmosphere 
is clear and the climate reliable—such as Australia, North 
America, and India, it can hardly be of any real use to the 
inhabitants of these small misty, cloudy, foggy, windy 
islands. There is no serious scope for civil aviation in 
England, Scotland or Wales, and despite the frantic efforts 
of “the fans” of the Press to make us cultivate “ Air 
Sense ”’ so far there has been too much of other sorts of sense 
to make this propaganda a success. But though Flying is 
unlikely to assist Great Britain, we should be the last to 
deny that it might bring calamity upon us, which is an 
additional reason why it is not a British interest—pace 
the Air Ministry—to stimulate International Aerial Com- 
petition or to preach “ Air Sense.” People already circu- 
late quite rapidly enough on land and water—it would 
only add a new terror to life to have the population “‘ buzz- 
ing about”’ in the air and not knowing to what country they 
properly belonged. Among the latest victims of this Megalo- 
mania was the gallant Amundsen, the explorer who chival- 
rously went to the rescue of General Nobile and the unfor- 
tunate Italians engulfed in one of the major tragedies in 
which Zeppelins appear to be inextricably involved. Amund- 
sen was never heard of again. Since then France has suffered 
a grievous calamity in the loss of a brilliant young Cabinet 
Minister (M. Bokanowski), who perished with all his four 
companions in the flames that consumed his aeroplane 
en route for a Flying Festival. Our own losses, though less 
sensational, are equally lamentable—already this year the 
Royal Air Force has sustained heavier casualties than during 
the whole of last year. To suggest in the face of such facts 
which could be multiplied indefinitely that any nation is 
acquiring “the command of the Air” is what was once 
described as “the wilful diffusion of political error with 
regard to a matter of fact.” The best aerial news of the 
last month is that no more lunatics have flown the Atlantic, 
and that the practical Italian Government has consigned 
its remaining Zeppelins to the scrap-heap or the sale-room. 


Te 
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We are continually reminded, though the reminder is 
unnecessary because the fact is patent, that it is easier to 
dispose than to propose, to criticize than to 
construct. ‘‘ What would you do in their 
place?” is a fair question to those who 
deplore the action or inaction of Responsible Statesmen at 
any given moment, either in the political or the economic 
sphere. His Majesty’s Ministers are admittedly unfortunate 
in their Oppositions, whose orators are unable to throw out 
one fruitful suggestion amid their chorus of depreciation 
and denunciation. It is evident that if either the Socialists 
or the Liberals, separately or in conjunction, succeeded in 
ejecting and replacing the present Government, the country 
would be not one inch nearer the Promised Land, as the 
répertotre of neither Party contains any proposal calculated 
to promote prosperity or to induce economy, while both 
threaten measures that could only mean worse trade and 
more taxes. The taxpayer has nothing to gain by exchanging 
whips for scorpions. We say this in no spirit of partisanship, 
or with any sense of exultation. It would be infinitely 
preferable from every point of view, were there an alter- 
native Government on the horizon that held out some hope 
of supplying the deficiencies from which we are now suffering. 
For those who expected much the Conservative régime has 


Government 
and Critics 


' been a keen disappointment, not that we are among the 


disappointed, as the day we opened our newspapers nearly 
four years ago to learn that the incoming Prime Minister 
had interpreted the popular mandate, as an instruction to 
resurrect the Coalition and surround himself with colleagues 
who had let down the nation after the war, we realized what 
we were in for and what we have since had. 


THIs situation is all the more exasperating from the Con- 
servative point of view because wherever there’s a will 
there’s a way. It is the lack of purpose in 
Downing Street that explains why we are 
where we are and why the future is so obscure. Neither of 
the Oppositions deserves to win the next General Election. 
They can only hope to do so through the disgruntlement 


Exasperating 
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of Conservatives who may be tempted in their chagrin to 
vote Socialist or Liberal in accordance with that “swing 
of the pendulum” which usually operates against the 
Government of the day, even when there is nothing for it 
to swing to. Pace the rhodomontade of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and the arithmetic of Sir John Simon, the Oppo- 
sitions have made astonishingly little encroachment on the 
mammoth Ministerial majority, considering the many 
openings they have been afforded by a huge Cabinet that is 
divided on most important issues, and thereby constrained 
to pursue that line of least resistance that disheartens every 
Conservative worthy of the name. There is still time for 
our Party to pull itself together, and to retrieve the position 
by appealing to the country on a platform that would be 
sound, practical, and popular, and though we realize that 
there is not the faintest chance of any such programme being 
adopted by the Twenty, we make no apology for returning 
to the charge, as we resent the suggestion of Tapers and 
Tadpoles that Conservative critics of Ministerial policy can 
only “crab” and are totally unable to make any positive 
contribution towards the solution of current problems. 


To everyone who cares to see things as they really are the 
present Cabinet is much too big for practical purposes. 

Its very size, apart from its lack of homo- 
& Soeeen geneity, precludes the possibility of its 

reaching a decision within a reasonable time. 
Its attitude is ““Yes—No” on most questions. This could 
be cured either by eliminating the ‘‘ Yeses ” or the “‘ Noes”; 
on every ground the reduction of the Cabinet is desirable, and 
if it were halved it would be none too small. It would 
probably function best if quartered, and became like the 
War Cabinet, a Policy Cabinet free to concentrate on major 
political questions, unencumbered by the heads of Depart- 
ments, who, in their turn, would gain by being allowed to 
devote themselves to Administration. With the elimination 
of all Spending Departments from Downing Street there 
would at last be a chance of inaugurating that Era of 
Economy of which many talk and write but which there is 
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not the remotest prospect of our seeing so long as the 
Government is run on Departmental lines. Rationing is 
the key to economy. But, as has been frequently explained 
in the National Review, it is not in human nature that heads 
of Spending Departments should ration one another. 
Rationing can only proceed from a super-Cabinet that set 
a good example by rationing itself, and would thus be in 
an irresistible position to deal drastically with every Public 
Office, abolishing the superfluous and fixing the maximum 
expenditure for the remainder. As example is always 
more potent than precept, Ministers should as an earnest of 
their good faith in the cause of Economy accept reduced 
salaries until the Income Tax fell to a tolerable figure. 
The atmosphere of Whitehall and Westminster would 
become transformed directly Retrenchment set in from the 
top and it became a point of honour among politicians to 
save public money rather than squander it. The Income 
Tax should be at once reduced by ls. in the £ as a first 
instalment. This could easily be done by suspending 
Sinking Funds during the Economy Era of, say, five years. 


To do this would necessarily involve emancipating British 
Policy from the control of those vested interests—financial 

and bureaucratic—which have been allowed 
Hotes to play ducks and drakes with our basic 

erests ; 4 ; 

industries and bring considerable areas of 
northern England, south-western Scotland, and South Wales 
to the verge of bankruptcy and Bolshevism. The raison @ étre 
of a Sinking Fund is the reduction of the National Debt, 
but according to all available official figures, although some 
£50,000,000 or £60,000,000 a year are annually deflected 
from the taxpayers’ pockets for this avowed purpose, the 
total Dead Weight debt remains substantially what it was 
when it does not increase. In other words, over 2,000,000 
income-tax payers are bled white, with nothing to show 
for it. After a decade of this régime it might be worth while 
trying the alternative of leaving the Sinking Fund to 
“fructify in the pockets of the people,” instead of pouring 
it down a bottomless pit. Unless the Conservatives relieve 
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the Toad under the Harrow, no other Party will do so, as 
Socialists and Radicals are out to increase our burden 
by means of surtaxes and fantastic social experiments, 
Unfortunately, the Conservative Cabinet has allowed itself 
to be stampeded into a policy of de-Rating, of which the 
only certain consequence is an immediate increase of taxation 
to make good the £29,000,000 which the Exchequer contem- 
plates contributing to the rates. That is practically the 
addition of another ‘American tribute,” or approximately 
6d. in the £ on the Income Tax. There are probably not 
four Ministers of the whole Twenty who have begun to 
grasp the complicated scheme foreshadowed by the Budget, 
on which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has set his heart, 
not as a means of stimulating industry, but of shelving 
Safeguarding. 


Tue two chief planks in our platform should be Retrench- 
ment, emphasized by a definite pledge to reduce the Income 

c Tax by at least ls. in the immediate future; 
of samen! and Safeguarding, which can only be effected 

under a reduced and reconstructed Cabinet 
that believes in it. Then quite apart from, and in addition 
to, Safeguarding, and in no sense as a Protectionist, but a 
Revenue measure, the Conservative Party should advocate 
the imposition of a 10 per cent. toll on all imported foreign 
manufactured goods. As these are estimated at £300,000,000, 
such a toll should provide a substantial sum that could be 
devoted to relieving the indirect taxpayer and to the effective 
extension of Imperial Preference, which offers one of the few 
hopes of expanding Brit’sh exports. If anything were 
incredible in this incredible age, we should express astonish- 
ment at the failure of a Government that derives much 
support from the Midlands, and that contains so many 
Midland Ministers, to make any serious attempt to carry out 
the policy imperishably associated with the name of Joseph 
Chamberlain, whose fame grows by leaps and bounds with 
the lapse of years. We can see now more clearly than ever 
that he had the root of the matter in him and understood 
how to combine the ideal and the practical. Although His 
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Majesty’s Ministers have elected in their wisdom to enfran- 
chise another five million women, of whom not 1 in 
1,000 were thinking about, wanting, or needing the vote, 
instead of applying themselves to the urgent problem of 
Unemployment, they would have less reason to fear the 
result of that folly if they appealed to the 26,000,000 
electors on a programme of 


Reduced Taxation, direct and indirect. 

The Extension of Safeguarding to every considerable 
Industry that requires it. 

The taxation of the foreigner for revenue purposes. 

Imperial Preference on a mutual basis in order to 
promote inter-imperial trade. 

Monetary Reform on the lines indicated by the 
memorandum of the recent Industrial Conference 
representing Capital and Labour. 


Tuts last item opens up a gigantic question that Front 
Bench politicians of all Parties are extremely anxious to 
ignore, but once public opinion awakens to 

- Intolerable 4}. grievous manner in which British produc- 
epee tion is hampered by the sinister rations 
pered by the er operation 

of the Treasury, the Bank of England, and the Federal 
Reserve Board of New York, the days of this unholy Coalition 
will be numbered. While calling ourselves a Democracy, 
we have allowed the Governor of the Bank of England— 
whose name is unknown to the general public—to dictate 
our monetary policy without so much as being called upon 
to give any account of his stewardship, or to explain his 
reasons for arriving at conclusions that have landed Coat, 
Cotton, Iron, STEEL, SHIP-BUILDING, AGRICULTURE, and 


- other primary industries in their present plight. Mr. 


Montagu Norman’s motives are not questioned. His 
intentions are as unimpeachable as his integrity, but he has 
unwittingly sacrificed national and imperial interests to 
international considerations through living in the wrong 
atmosphere, seeing the wrong people, and having the wrong 
ideas. He is a fanatical worshipper of Par. He imagines 
that nothing matters except the ratio of the sovereign to 
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the dollar. He would cheerfully “crucify mankind on a 
cross of gold.” It is really deplorable that a Cabinet of 
Twenty, containing some men of real intelligence, should 
have allowed themselves to be manceuvred into the 
acceptance of a policy that was concerted behind the scenes 
and never considered by the Cabinet or discussed in Parlia- 
ment until it was sprung on Ministers as a fait accompli 
after one of Mr. Norman’s flying and furtive visits to New 
York. What men of his mentality can never get into their 
amiable heads is that New York is out to ‘‘ down” London, 
American business men, whether in finance or industry, are 
seeking to cut our throats in an economic sense, just as the 
Kaiser was out to cut them in another sense. The Normans 
were as blind as moles to the German danger, and their 
blindness brought the City of London to the edge of 
catastrophe in August 1914. They are equally blind 
to the ambitions of their ‘‘ American friends,” and foolishly 
suppose that all must be well so long as Lombard Street 
says Ditto to Wall Street. It is pitiable to see a Conservative 
Government acquiescing in this Lombard-Street-Wall-Street 
Coalition, and allowing its agents at the Exchequer to keep 
England in the Slough of Despond, and to bring grist to 
every Bolshevist mill. The fact that the Snowdens, the 
Simons, the Runcimen, and most of the Runciboys are 
identified with this rotten system is no justification for the 
attitude of the Conservative Party. On the contrary, our 
greatest vested interest is the general prosperity of the 
British people. Our opponents, whether Socialists or 
Radicals, depend for their political prosperity on the 
poverty and misery of the masses, which they are able 
to exploit as incidental to, or ingrained in, the existing 
order of things. 


THaT there is a growing revolt against the present monetary 
régime is self-evident to all who observe the signs of the 
times. Capital and Labour manifested their 
joint doubts in the famous Memorandum of 
the Industrial Conference, while the illuminating articles in 
the Monthly Review of the Midland Bank prove that the light 


Restiveness 
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is penetrating where only the other day such “‘unorthodox ” 
views could get no airing. Even within the sacred precincts 
of the Bank of England—the citadel of Hush-hush—there is 
murmuring against the complacent creed that “all is for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds”; and some 
perception of the fact that the country expects something 
more nowadays than a big profit for the Bank, accompanied 
by an impenetrable silence on the part of its Governor, 
A courageous stockholder dared mention the outside criti- 
cism increasingly heard of “the Archaic system,” of which 
it is the centre, only to be snubbed for his pains. But the 
admirable leading article entitled “Immutable” in the 
Daily Mail (September 22nd), couched in terms of profound 
respect for the Bank of England as “the premier credit 
establishment of the earth,” should help to open the eyes of 
the powers that be as to the general restiveness. It 
concluded thus: 


‘With the country still groaning under the strong 
dose of deflation that it administered, the Bank has 
stood by a century of monetary system unperturbed by 
the demands for reform uttered by Mr. McKenna and 
eminent economists, and Parliament has just bowed 
anew to its authority by grafting the huge Treasury 
note issue on to the same ancient tree. Nevertheless, 
astute observers are wondering whether the time is not 
at hand for a less lofty disregard of all suggestions for 
reform.” 


WE shall be among the first to rejoice if the Conservative 
Conference at Great Yarmouth, which is being held as these 
What of pages appear, elicits from our Leader a 
Yarmouth? ‘tatement of policy that will both clear up 

present ambiguities and encourage the rank 
and file to believe that the coming General Election is likely 
to be fought on a platform that makes some appeal both 
to the old and to the new electorate. We cannot affect to 
share the enthusiasm of “tame” Ministerial newspapers 
eitherZover the Prime Minister’s recent appeal to 150,000 
employers.to provide employment that does not exist, or his 
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manifesto to the Chief Whip declaring that ‘‘de-rating”’ is to 
be the piéce de résistance of the Menu which our Party pro- 
poses to place before the 26,000,000 next year. If that were 
really the Conservative plan of campaign, instead of adding 
another 5,000,000 voters to the electorate, Ministers should 
have reduced it by at least 10,000,000, so as to afford our 
Party a chance of “ educating our masters ” in a scheme that 
is likely to prove far too complicated for the average M.P. to 
expound, or for the ordinary elector to grasp, and one, 
moreover, as Mr. Lloyd George has already indicated, that is 
peculiarly vulnerable to the attacks of demagogues. It will 
be denounced as a project to pay the rates of plutocratic 
concerns out of the taxes. Will this go down with the Flapper, 
who now holds the fate of the country in the hollow of her 
hand? We cannot say. That Ministers are becoming dubious 
over “‘de-rating’’ as a solution of unemployment is clear 
from the kites that are being flown by semi-official organs, 
Thus we learn from one of these that the Prime Minister is 
about to produce a supplementary programme with both an 
overseas and a domestic aspect. This will involve some re- 
adjustment of the Empire Settlement Act—that has so far 
proved disappointing—and will include such proposals as 
the following: 


“The Canadian pioneer settlement scheme, which 
provides for the settlement of 20,000 British families in 
the Dominion. 

‘“* Plans for relieving unemployment in the mining 
districts by means of migration, involving expenditure 
of £600,000 a year. 

“Relief on a smaller, but nevertheless appreciable 
scale, will be provided by the Forestry Commission’s 
project for the establishment of 1,750,000 acres of State 
forests in Great Britain. 

‘‘The Government are arranging to pay into the 
Forestry Fund £5,500,000 during the coming ten years.” 


Ws shall heartily welcome any practical and intelligible plan 
that holds out any promise of mitigating present disquieting 
conditions, and we have long thought that the indifference 
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of politicians of all Parties towards afforestation is a reflec- 
tion on Parliamentary Government. To grow more of our own 

timber would be as wise and is no less urgent 
gee Somer than to grow more of our own food, or to 

make more of our own goods. To encourage 
miners, cotton spinners, or engineers to plant trees is 
better than that they should do nothing, but better still 
would it be to create conditions that enable them to con- 
tinue at their proper jobs. The key to unemployment is 
employment—the Americans, the Germans, the French, the 
Italians, the Japanese, the Canadians, the Australians, the 
New Zealanders, and a good many other communities realize 
this. We are unique in ignoring it. Other nations resusci- 
tate depressed industries—we put them on the dole. How 
much longer shall we be able to persuade our people to 
tolerate this insanity! The saner view was lately restated with 
unanswerable force by Captain Lionel Whitehead, writing 
from Deighton Works, Tredegar, on September 18th:* 


** Whilst the iron, steel, and coal trades in their 
distress are grateful for any alleviation, rating relief 
will not bridge one-fifth of the distance between loss 
and profit. It is like offering a cure for a cold to a 
man who is suffering from cancer, instead of, by a timely 
and drastic operation, giving him a chance to survive. 
Until the cancer of uncontrolled foreign imports is 
removed from the industrial system, the ultimate result 
can only be the same as in the human being. 

** Seldom, in the history of this country, has there 
been an occasion which called more emphatically for a 
bold and far-sighted leadership. With our appalling 

* and increasing unemployment and ruin staring many of 
our great industries in the face, the only thing that 
matters is the restoration of our industrial position, and 
the rooting out of those causes which have militated 
against it. 

*‘ It is no use looking back to 1923, and being fright- 
ened by the shadow of that election, as it is the situation 
as we find it in 1928 with which we have to deal. Never 

* See Daily Telegraph, September 19th. 
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have the Unionist Party had a better opportunity, as 
they have now in their hands a great constructive policy, 
which has passed the experimental stage, and has met 
with greater success than anyone anticipated in the few 
trades which have been safeguarded.” 


Captain WHITEHEAD recognizes what we have frequently 
pointed out, viz. that neither the Labour nor the Liberal 


Party have any constructive industrial policy 


AChance for as an alternative. 
Leadership 


““ If the Unionist leaders were to sense 
public opinion, they would find the feeling ripe in all 
classes for the Government really to get at the back of 
industry, not by way of subsidies, but by that prac- 
tical and businesslike understanding of its requirements 
which have been so successfully developed in other 
countries and created there a national rather than a 
political industrial policy. Can we afford any longer 
to ignore those conditions which have so successfully 
built up huge industries in other countries? By the 
adoption of a safeguarding policy we shall come into 
line with every other unit of our great Empire, so con- 
solidating it into one great industrial alliance, and, by 
@ wise use of such resources, solve once and for all this 
terrible problem of unemployment. No other country 
in the world has such a market as we have, if we only 
knew how to use it. 

** What more degrading spectacle can there be in the 
eyes of the world than to see thousands of our men, 
many of them skilled, drafted as temporary harvest 
labourers, with a hazardous future, to Canada? If ade 
herence to Free Trade principles demands such a pitiable 
spectacle as this, and the keeping of 1} millions of our 
population in enforced and demoralizing idleness, the 
sooner it is ended the better. 

“What the iron and steel trades are asking for 
represents a duty of less than what they have to pay in 
Imperial and local taxation and social services. Surely 
the most extreme Free Trader cannot regard it as any 
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violation of principle to ask foreign importers, with their 
lower wages and longer working hours, to contribute a 
like amount to these expenses for the privilege of using 
our markets. 

*“Here we have the foundation of a really great 
rating reform, the principle of which is that both home 
and foreign producers shall be taxed alike for the use of 
our markets, thus removing that extraordinary anomaly 
and inequity under which, in existing conditions, foreign 
imports are in effect heavily subsidized by us, inasmuch 
as they contribute nothing to the taxation which our own 
producers have to bear. We must not forget that a 
considerable portion of this taxation is directly attribut- 
able to unemployment relief, arising as a result of uncon- 
trolled foreign imports. Rating reform on these lines, 
instead of being a burden on any section of the 
community, becomes a revenue, and is doubly effective 
in its purpose.” 


It does seem extraordinary that those who term themselves 
Responsible Statesmen and regard themselves as Practical 
Politicians should be so blind to the signs of the times—so 
deaf to the needs of the nation. 


WE confess to not being greatly impressed by the chronic 
asseveration of Cabinet Ministers that they are a band of 
brothers who think as one man on every 
question and upon whom no shadow of 
disagreement ever falls. We have heard this 
fustian too often before. It is common form and means 
nothing except the exact opposite of what it says. Every 
Government invariably represents itself as founded on a 
union of hearts. Nevertheless, when the truth emerges 
through diaries, discreet or otherwise, we can only marvel 
that men who were leading a cat-and-dog life—some of whom 
positively hated one another—were able to maintain an 
outward show of unity so long, and had the face to pretend 
that they adored one another. All the talk about any 
Cabinet as being ‘‘ united and harmonious and animated by 
@ single mind and purpose ” is unmitigated claptrap. How 
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could twenty men, educated, intelligent, shrewd and sensible 
as many of them are, but with totally different temperaments, 
characters, and outlook, agree upon any difficult or important 
question? It is manifestly absurd. Cabinets always dis- 
agree. The larger they are, the more they disagree. They 
only fool us in telling us otherwise. Ministers were notori- 
ously at sixes and sevens over the General Strike and more or 
less fluked into a decision to resist it. Then again, some 
Ministers regarded the adoption of the Gold Standard as a 
calamitous blow to industry. There were likewise acute 
divisions as to whether political Trade Unionism should be 
tackled or funked, and but for the then Attorney-General 
(Sir Douglas Hogg) this task would have been shirked. 
There was tremendous tension over the Cruiser crisis 
in 1925, when the Cabinet almost broke up. There was 
violent dissension over the Coal crisis that same year 
and vehement opposition to the payment of the Coal 
Subsidy. Safeguarding has created a perennial breach 
between those who are regarded by the public as Protection- 
ists and those who deem themselves Free Traders. Lord 
Birkenhead, to take another instance, is a rabid Franco- 
phobe, who resents Sir Austen Chamberlain’s loyalty to the 
Entente. This makes his lordship’s present deputizing at 
the Foreign Office as one of the Prime Ministers least felicitous 
efforts. The divergencies among Ministers are in fact 
endless. It is not therefore among the Home Secretary’s 
calculated indiscretions that we most admire when we read 
that he recently thought fit to inform an unsophisticated 
féte in Ayrshire: 


**T want to say in all seriousness that all the stories 
you have heard or read about dissension in the Cabinet 
are absolutely without foundation. Mr. Churchill, and 
I am quite sure I can speak for him as well, is, like 
myself, entirely in agreement with the policy the 
Prime Minister has laid down in his letter written 
before he went away, and on that policy the Conserva- 
tive Party can unite.” 


If Sir William Joynson-Hicks and Mr. Churchill are at one 
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on the subject of Safeguarding, all we can say is that they 
ought both to be ashamed of themselves. 


LorD BIRKENHEAD’S assumed withdrawal from politics 
to business encouraged journalists gravelled for matter 
: during the dead season to embark on a drastic 

2 dia “ Reconstruction ” of the Cabinet. This was 
stimulated by Mr. Bridgeman’s announce- 

ment to his Shropshire constituents that his health would 
necessitate his retirement at the close of the present Parlia- 
ment. We are all for the Reconstruction of a Cabinet that 
urgently needs new blood and young blood, provided it 
be of the right quality, but there is little evidence that 
vacancies would be filled by men commanding the confidence 
of the Conservative Party. Political Leaders are rarely 
good judges of men, and few of the appointments for which 
the Prime Minister is responsible encourage the idea that he 
is among that minute minority. So far from being cynical, 
Mr. Baldwin apparently takes the amiable view that one 
politician is approximately as good as another, and that it 
does not very much matter whether a round man is inserted 
in a square hole, or a square man in a round hole. Mr. 
Bridgeman’s announcement has caused more dismay 
throughout the Conservative ranks than so modest a man 
can have any inkling of. He is an admirable First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who has kept his end up at a peculiarly trying 
time against formidable odds. He is the solid, sound, 
staunch, unshowy type, who concentrates on his job, does 
not manceuvre, for position, and to whom all forms of political 
intrigue are abhorrent, but who on‘account of his character 
and personality and straightforward methods is usually 
able to get the better of the intriguers and careerists who have 
had too much say during the existing régime. On two vital 
issues Mr. Bridgeman took his stand and refused to com- 
promise national interests either to please Megalomaniacs 
who prefer Airships to Cruisers, or the Americans who 
sought to cripple the British Navy at the Geneva Conference 
last year, or alternatively to saddle us with a huge and 
perilous expenditure. Mr. Bridgeman, as an eminently 
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reasonable and clear-headed man, has learnt the lesson 
which some of his colleagues find so hard, namely, that 
nothing is more calculated to embitter Anglo-American 
relations—which can never be easy owing to the absurd 
suspiciousness and insane jealousy of American politicians— 
than these perpetual efforts of ‘“‘the English-Speaking 
Nations ”’ to arrange each other’s Fleets. Every Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments, whether at Washington, 
Geneva, or elsewhere, inevitably creates more bad blood 
than good will. The only hope of avoiding the friction which 
one or other section of Americans are for ever seeking is for 
us to say frankly to U.S.A.: “ Build whatever ships you 
please, leaving us free to do likewise. We do not regard the 
American Navy as the objective of the British Navy. But 
if you insist on regarding our Navy as your objective, we 
can’t help you.’ Germany, it may be remembered, made a 
similar blunder without benefiting by it. We could do with 
more Bridgemans in our councils and with less of some other 
units. 


Ir must not be supposed that because the Conservative 
outlook is uncertain and many Conservatives are discouraged 
by the attitude of Downing Street on many 
Other , i ‘ 
Parties? questions, that the Oppositions are in any 
great shape. Front Bench Socialists are 
acutely divided between the policy of opportunism with the 
object of raking in every elector who may be annoyed with 
the Government, and a naked programme of turmoil and 
spoliation. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Henderson, Mr. 
Clynes, Mr. J. H. Thomas, and Mr. Philip Snowden, though not 
abating a jot or tittle of their faith in the ultimate national- 
ization of the means of production, distribution, and exchange, 
favour the former tactics as more likely to land them in 
Downing Street, Chequers, etc. Mr. Wheatley, on the other 
hand, seconded by Mr. Maxton, Mr. Cook, and other “ wild 
men,” prefer to go bald-headed for ‘Socialism in our time.” 
It is always interesting, though not easy, to try and put 
oneself in other people’s shoes, and to look at things through 
their eyes. Were we Socialists who seriously believed in 
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Socialism and regarded the Capitalist system as played out, 
and deemed ourselves capable of organizing a Collectivist 
Commonwealth, we should decline to compromise with 
Opportunism on any consideration whatsoever. All the 
opportunists are after is office, and as they can’t obtain 
office, except with the aid of the Liberals, it inevitably means 
that Socialism, either “in our time ” or any other time, is to 
be placed at the mercy of the Welsh Wizard. He would 
assuredly dish Labour as effectually as he dished the Con- 
servatives in 1918 to 1922. Weshould, however, if Socialists, 
insist on something that Messrs. Wheatley and Maxton won’t 
hear of, namely, cutting all connection with Moscow as a 
hopeless handicap. We should make our Socialism a 
patriotic movement that exclusively aimed at bettering the 
lot of the masses in this country. There can be no harm in 
our giving this excellent advice to political opponents as 
there is as little chance of its being heeded as there is of our 
suggestions for Conservative policy getting a hearing from 
the Powers-that-Be. If, on the other hand, we regarded 
Socialism as only meaning “turning out the Tories,” we 
should work on Mr. Snowden’s lines, join forces with the 
Liberals in order to enjoy the Personal Fund, and look forward 
to another Coalition Government under Mr. Lloyd George. 
After all, if office is an end in itself, as it is with ninety-nine 
professional politicians out of every hundred, it matters 
little how one gets there or what one does once one has 
“ arrived,” 


Mr. Puitie SNOWDEN, who is understood to be a near neigh- 
bour of one of Mr. Lloyd George’s country-seats, and is 
A suspected by good Socialists of seeking a 
Neiutour Lib-Lab Coalition, has lately set forth his 
views in a magazine article* that is evidently 
intended to educate his followers. He conceives that no 
Party will obtain a clear majority at the next election and 
that the Liberals are likely to hold the balance of power. 
How would they use it? One thing they would not do, 
namely, “put the Labour Party into office, in the loose 
* In the Pall Mall Magazine. 
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fashion in which they did in 1924. Both Labour and 
Liberals learnt a lesson from that brief experience which 
would prevent their repeating that mistake.” The Liberals 
could do one of two things, according to Mr. Snowden: 


“* They could put the Tories into office, making terms 
as to the legislative programme, which would include 
the abandonment of Protection under any of various 
aliases. They might insist upon sharing offices with 
the Conservatives. Itis certain that the Conservatives 
would not be averse to some such arrangement. Mr. 
Baldwin has more than once issued such an invitation 
to the Liberals. 

‘‘But from the point of view of the future of the 
Liberal Party any coalition, or undertaking to keep 
the Tories in office, would be absolutely fatal. It would 
complete the ruin of the Liberal Party which the previous 
Coalition began. It would so strengthen the Labour 
Party that its return with an independent majority at 
the next election would be assured.” 


Incidentally, another Conservative - Liberal Coalition 
would also ‘‘ complete the ruin ” of the Conservative Party, 
“which the previous Coalition began.” We cannot con- 
ceive such a development appealing to Mr. Baldwin after 
his praiseworthy part in ridding the country of the incubus 
of 1922. But it may be in the minds of several of the 
colleagues by whom he unfortunately surrounded himself on 
his formation of the present Government. Frankly, we 
would sooner see a Socialist Government with an independent, 
but controllable, majority than anything remotely resembling 
the appalling Administration of 1918-1922, which inflicted 
injuries on this country from which she will take several 
decades to recover. There is, however, some danger of such 
a Coalition owing to the desperate anxiety of ambitious 
Liberals to resume office on any terms and the equal eager- 
ness of certain time-serving, weak-kneed Conservatives to 
remain where they are. The situation envisaged by Mr. 
Snowden might afford Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord 
Birkenhead an opportunity of creating the Centre Party 
which they have never discarded. 
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Let us hope that Liberals will prefer to follow Mr. Snowden’s 
alternative suggestion and 


- “try to arrange terms with the Labour Party. 
— But they would insist on terms, and from 
their point of view quite rightly. They 
might agree to put in a Labour Govern- 
ment on an agreed programme. That might not 
be difficult to arrange, for a Labour Party which 
had not a Parliamentary majority could not expect to 
have the support of other parties for full Socialist 
measures. There is enough in common between the 
programmes of the two parties to make a legislative 
programme for three or four sessions which would 
constitute a real contribution to social and industrial 
reform.” 


This may be a pleasant prospect for Socialist politicians, 
though somewhat dismal for taxpayers. Mr. Snowden 
suggests that the Liberals should allow the Socialists to 
monopolize “ the sweets of office,” being themselves content 
to support social reform in the Division Lobby. But was it 
for this humble réle that the famous “ Personal Fund” 
was instituted, that 500 Liberal candidates are now spreading 
themselves over the country, and that a house-to-house 
canvass is being set on foot under Mr. Lloyd George’s aus- 
pices and presumably with his money? We doubt it, just as 
we doubt the possibility of beating up sufficient electors to 
enable the Liberals to hold the balance of power, if it be 
understood that their sole function is to bow the Socialists 
into Downing Street. It would be far simpler to vote 
Socialist if you want Socialism, or Conservative if you don’t. 
Mr. Snowden is subconscious of this dilemma and artlessly 
observes, “‘ But the Liberals might go farther. They might 
insist on sharing offices.” Without being in their confidence, 
we can unhesitatingly resolve this doubt. The Liberals 
would assuredly demand their share of the spoils, despite 
Mr. Snowden’s qualms. 


“This would be a difficult stile to get over. In the 
present temper of the Labour Party I do not think 
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such a proposal would be considered, and from the 
Liberal point of view I do not think it would be advan- 
tageous tothem. A Government, least of all a Coalition 
Government, however well it may be doing, is never 
popular; and if the Liberals gave an independent but 
critical support to a Labour Government they could 
claim credit for its good work and disclaim responsi- 
bility for its blunders.” 


But “doing good” will not slake Liberal ambitions or 
compensate for the pomp and circumstance or emoluments 
of office. Mr. Snowden knows this as well as we do and thus 
prepares his Party for the inevitable, namely, a Lib-Lab 
Coalition. 


“Some Parliamentary understanding in the circum- 
stances I have assumed is indispensable. It is a situa- 
tion which has often faced every Parliament in Europe. 
It is being considered in both Germany and France 
to-day. There is nothing sinister in open Parliamentary 
arrangements. Where no one party has a Parliamentary 
majority some arrangement must be made if government 
is to be carried on. The British Labour Party will have 
to deal with such a situation. Every Socialist party in 
Europe has to do soon many occasions. It has been met 
in various ways. Sometimes the Socialists have formed a 
Government of their own party, depending for Parlia- 
mentary support on other parties. Sometimes they 
have joined in a coalition, and sometimes held aloof 
from the Government, giving their support to another 
party. All these are possible courses. One of them, 
in the circumstances which are likely to exist after the 
next election, will have to be chosen. But the choice will 
not be determined by the decision of one party only.” 


THE cricket season ended in an unwonted blaze of glory— 
and sunshine. The final match between the Champion 
County and the Rest of England, which is 
a usually rather a doleful affair, played amid 
depressing physical conditions, produced one 
of the most exhilarating games of the year, and one that 
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augurs well for the prospects of the powerful team that 
Mr. A. P. F. Chapman is taking out to Australia in an effort 
to confirm our success in the last Test matches played in 
this country. The Champion County this year is Lancashire, 
who repeated last year’s triumph, though to some of us its 
glamour is somewhat diminished by the fact that it was 
largely, if not mainly, due to the importation of Mr. Mac- 
donald, the famous Australian fast bowler, who established 
himself in the County Palatine ostensibly for the purpose 
of playing cricket. Itis alleged that Lancashire has followed 
up this coup by tempting Mr. L. N. Constantine, the brilliant 
West Indies all-rounder, to follow Mr. Macdonald’s example, 
and when he has acquired residential qualifications, he will 
doubtless contribute his share towards keeping Lancashire at 
the top of the tree. We do not know how this practice 
strikes Yorkshire or Kent, but if every County followed 
suit, the County Championship would not be worth winning. 
Lancashire cricket is not otherwise particularly exciting, and 
many Lancashire inningses are a weariness to the spectators. 
The Rest made the Champion County seem somewhat small 
when they met in mid-September at the Oval. Lancashire 
opened with the tidy score of 296. The Rest responded 
with a magnificent display of batting, Hobbs contributing 
150 of his very best, admirably seconded by Sutcliffe with 
139. But these great feats were completely eclipsed by 
Hendren, who gave a sensational exhibition of hurricane hit- 
ting such as experts cannot recall the like of. His total was 
174, and it was after he had made his 100 that the fun really 
began. Twice in one over he hit consecutive 6’s, but his 
most marvellous strokes were his constant dispatch of 
Macdonald’s ‘“‘ head-high ” and most perilous deliveries to 
the boundary, four times, we believe, in one over. His 
worthy partner in this stirring adventure was Ames, the 
Kent wicket-keeper, and actually during a certain 10 minutes 
the pair made 61 runs. That is a record that will take some 
beating. When the Rest had accumulated 603 for 8 wickets 
they “ declared ” and trundled out Lancashire for 216, thus 
winning by aninnings and 89runs. Cricketisasplendid game 
when played by the right men in the right way, and the bat 
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is regarded as a weapon of offence and the pads remain in 
their proper place. We sincerely hope that, inspired by their 
stimulating young captain, our team will do itself justice in 
Australia by knocking the cover off the ball whenever they 
have the chance and by regarding the game as more im- 
portant than the score. 


THE outstanding feature of the past season was the pro- 
digious run-getting on the hard, fast grounds, whose grounds- 
men enabled many sides to pile up huge 
scores and a posse of professionals to make 
more runs than have ever been made before. 
No less than five of them scored an aggregate of 3,000, 
namely Sutcliffe (Yorkshire), Ernest Tyldesley (Lancashire), 
Hendren (Middlesex), Mead (Hampshire), and Woolley 
(Kent). This constitutes another record, as never before 
have more than three batsmen achieved this feat in one year, 
namely C. B. Fry, J. T. Tyldesley, and Abel, in 1901. In 
the whole history of the game 3,000 runs have only been 
obtained ten times, namely, twice by Tom Hayward, and 
K. S. Ranjit Sinhji, whose performances have now been 
equalled by Mead and Hendren. The fact that the immortal 
W. G. Grace fell short of this coveted figure speaks for itself 
as to the different conditions under which runs were made 
then and now. Happily amid this year’s glut of batting 
there is a bowling record eclipsing everything that has gone 
before. A. P. Freeman, of Kent, took no less than 304 wickets, 
thus beating Tom Richardson, who took 290 wickets in 1895. 
During the coming winter English cricketers will divide their 
time between following the fortunes of our team in Australia 
and discussing the possibility of diminishing the present 
unwholesome ascendancy of the batsman over the bowler, 
though it does not follow that because there is a keen and 
widespread desire for reform that any reform will be carried. 
The obstructionists will be able to play the Reformers off 
against one another. Thus when Yorkshire recommends 
widening the wicket, some other County will prefer to 
heighten it, and a third possibly to reduce the size of the 
bat. The only chance of reform is for the Reformers to put 
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their heads together and support the same thing, and stop 
airing their several fads in The Times. 


Mr. Watuis Myers has compiled his annual lists of the 
world s “ first Ten Lawn Tennis players ’»—men and women. 
A With much in-and-out play under varying 
> First conditions this is necessarily a difficult as well 
as a delicate task, but as they are ranked 
without any national prejudice, his order of merit is more 
widely accepted than some foreign selections inspired by an 
anxiety to get as many compatriots as possible into the 
First Ten. Mr. Wallis Myers places the men thus, and 
Englishmen cannot but be gratified that after too long an 
interval one English player is included: 


. H. Cochet (France). 

. R. Lacoste (France). 

. W. T. Tilden (U.S.A.). 

. F. T. Hunter (U.S.A.). 

. J. Borotra (France). 

. G. M. Lott (U.S.A.). 

. H. W. Austin (England). 

. J. Hennessey (U.S.A.). 

. H. L. de Morpurgo (Italy). 
10. J. B. Hawkes (Australia). 


The compiler adduces good reasons for his choice. Thus, as 
he points out (see Daily Telegraph, September 20th), the 
first three on his list enjoy the distinction of having won the 
British, American, and French championships during their 
career—a feat performed by no other player alive or dead, 
“although H. L. Doherty won the first two titles, and could 
assuredly have secured the third” if it had been an open 
event in his day. He adds: 


*‘ Austin has restored England to the first ten, 
earning his place by victories over both Lott and 
Hennessey at Eastbourne, and by carrying Lacoste into 
five sets at Wimbledon. His game is constructed on the 
classic model of Doherty; given more power in service 
and smash he will defeat players now above him.” 
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The Ladies are as follows: 


Miss H. Wills (U.S.A.). 
Sefiorita de Alvarez (Spain). 
Miss D. Akhurst (Australia). 
Miss E. Bennett (England). 
Mrs. Watson (England). 
Miss Ryan (U.S.A.). 

Frl. C. Aussem (Germany). 
Mile K. Bouman (Holland). 
Miss H. Jacobs (U.S.A.). 

10. Miss E. Boyd (Australia). 


Miss Helen Wills is in a class by herself—she has beaten the 
Lenglen record by winning the three outstanding National 
Championships (England, the United States, and France), 
and doing so without dropping a set in the process, or, indeed, 
being seriously challenged in any set this year. It is a 
tribute to Miss Wills’s personality that the uppermost feeling 
at Wimbledon was that if the championship went to a 
foreigner it should go to her. Some reshuffling of the Ladies’ 
list might suggest itself, but it does not follow that it would 
be improved, though we may hope that next year, with Mrs. 
Godfree completely restored to health and Miss Betty 
Nuthall having regained her form, that England will make 
a better showing. We have several young and promising 
players if only the Press will give then a chance by not 
turning them into “a stunt” and encouraging wildly 
extravagant expectations. 
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CLEON, OR THE FUTURE OF POLITICS* 


Azout this time appeared a book, not remarkable in itself, 
but remarkable for the influence which it had in its day on 
the theory, if not on the practice, of politics. It was written 
by William Thorne, an Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge, and was published under 
the title of Political Man. At first attracting little notice, 
it came, within a few years, to be the standard textbook of 
political students, who referred to it much as students of 
economics had referred in the previous century to the 
work of Stuart Mill. Not that Professor Thorne had the 
qualities of that great thinker. His mind was a small one, 
but it was clear and it was intense. He concentrated it 
on the vision of an imaginary “ political man ”—a being of 
the same order as the “economic man” of the Utilitarians. 
This figment of the nineteenth century, after falling into 
great discredit, had returned into favour with a certain 
school of economic students about the time that Thorne 
wrote. He took it as a model for a similar figment round 
which he constructed his book. 

He argued that, in order to study the actions of man in 
any given field, we must abstract from him all motives of 
action except those proper and peculiar to that field. Thus 
an economic man had been imagined actuated by economical 
motives alone. Probably no such man ever existed, but it 
was necessary to imagine him, if we wished to determine 
the precepts of economics, and to discover how man should 
or would act in economical matters if he were guided by 
reason. The conclusions arrived at were valid, like those 
of mathematics, in the realm of theory. In applying them 
to the conduct,of life it might be necessary to allow for the 
intrusion of non-economic motives and factors, just as the 
engineer, in applying mathematical formule to his work, 
has to make allowances arising out of the quality of his 
material. 

Therefore, for the rational study of politics, we must 
envisage a similar figment, a “ political man,” governed by 
political motives only. His conduct, if it could be ascer- 
tained—as by rational methods it could—would be the ideal 
conduct for a politician. Very probably no politician ever 
had acted or ever would act exactly according to this ideal, 
but would always be deflected to some extent by alien 

* A chapter from History of Our Own Times, published in 1965. 
VOL. XCII 14 
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motives, belonging to some different field, not to politics, 
But that, said Thorne, was no matter to the student. ‘‘ We 
pursue pure knowledge; the benefits, if any, of applying it 
we leave to others” are the concluding words of his preface. 

The conduct of economic man, according to Thorne, is 
or should be determined by his object, which is the accumula- 
tion of wealth. Similarly, the conduct of political man is 
or should be determined by his object, which is the accumula- 
tion of votes. Replying in advance to the objection that 
this was a low and unworthy statement of political aims, 
which should rather be defined as the good of one’s country, 
or perhaps as the desire to rule the State well, he declared 
that such objections were based on a confusion of thought. 
The desire to benefit one’s fellows might be found in all walks 
of life, but was not inherent in any. Thus business men 
might be, often were, philanthropists or patriots and might 
use their wealth, as they accumulated it, to help other men 
or to magnify their native country. But that or any other 
use of acquired wealth was irrelevant to economics, which 
was the study of its acquisition. 

Politicians, like business men, might have ulterior objects 
or tastes, determining the use to which they put their power. 
But the power itself lay in the votes they could command. 
A politician might be selfish or altruistic, moral or immoral; 
but he must get votes or cease to be in politics, just as a 
business man must make money or cease to be in business. 
Therefore, argues Thorne, as in the study of economics the 
accumulation of wealth is assumed to be the sole aim of 
economic man, and all ulterior objects and all collateral 
motives, belonging to other fields of thought, are eliminated 
by the pure inquirer for the purposes of his inquiry, and 
left to the practical man, who must make the necessary 
allowances for them if he wishes to apply the conclusions 
of science to practice, so in the abstract study of politics 
we must assume the sole aim of political man to be the 
accumulation of votes. 

To the further objection that no politician avowed or 
would admit this as his sole or even as his principal aim, 
Thorne replied that neither did those engaged in trade and 
commerce admit that the making of money was their aim, 
at any rate when they were addressing their customers. 
On the contrary, the dominant note of all commercial 
advertisement was the desire of the advertiser to render 
service. This and the excellence of the product advertised 
were the two topics of address. Never was the desire of the 
advertiser to make money referred to. Yet this was assumed, 
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in all economic textbooks, to be the governing motive 
of trade. Politicians, from the nature of the case, were 
always addressing customers in a trade which consisted in 
the exchange of votes against promises. Their public 
statements therefore must be regarded as advertisements, 
As such, these statements were not necessarily insincere, 
for no doubt their authors often believed them; nor even 
untrue, for they might contain proposals which would 
actually be beneficial to those to whom they were addressed. 
But they had no more importance in the scientific study of 
political motives than commercial advertisements had in the 
scientific study of economic motives, 

On this foundation of a single motive governing the 
conduct of the imaginary creature whom he called Political 
Man, Thorne built up his book. He had no practical experi- 
ence to confuse his mind with doubts; on the other hand, 
he had devoted his leisure for several years to the study, 
through books, of the working of political institutions in 
the few countries where democracy had prevailed, in ancient 
and modern times. From his studies he was able to draw 
many examples and illustrations of his theory. Thorne 
was a convinced democrat. He believed as fully in the 
benefits of popular government as he did in the benefits of 
competitive business. He regarded those countries where 
votes were not valued and sought after as backward countries 
in a political sense, just as he regarded those countries as 
backward in an economic sense where the making of money 
was little esteemed or practised. 

In fact, he measured the political progress of a country 
wholly by the degree in which the arts of vote-getting and 
vote-keeping had been developed. Athens in ancient, and 
the United States of America in modern times, were judged 
by him to be the most advanced States in this respect. 
Neither, however, had in his opinion got beyond the empiric 
stage. Generally speaking, the world appeared to him to 
be much more backward in politics than in economics. 
This was true, he asserted, of nearly every country, though 
in a few obscure modern instances, and in the illustrious 
ancient instance of Athens, political had outstripped economic 
progress. 

But even in those countries which had advanced farthest 
in politics there had been, he said, no scientific study of the 
subject by the only proper method, namely that of abstract- 
ing the ruling motive of politics from all other considerations, 
and building up, on the postulation of that motive alone, 
@ rational system. Politicians had been absorbed in practice 
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and had proceeded by instinct or by rule of thumb. Many 
of them had attained a high degree of efficiency in their 
art; but they had never explained, probably had never 
themselves been fully conscious of, their methods and rules 
of action. Political philosophers and writers had always 
neglected the governing motive, and had applied themselves 
to describing in detail the working of different political 
constitutions, democratic and other, and to discussing and 
comparing the results of such constitutions on the well- 
being of the people living under them. This was much as 
if economic writers had confined themselves to giving detailed 
accounts of the working of the Standard Oil Company or 
of the International Coal Cartel, or of other similar bodies, 
and to discussing whether they were beneficial and which 
of them was more 50. 

-In the first four chapters of his book Thorne states his 
theory, sets forth his arguments in support of it, defends it 
against possible objections, and enlarges on the improve- 
ment which its adoption may be expected to bring to political 
science. The next three chapters are devoted to an historical 
summary of the methods of vote-getting from the earliest 
times to the present. This account, the writer is compelled 
to admit, leaves on one side whole epochs in the history of 
mankind, when votes had fallen into disuse, as well as the 
entire history of some peoples which had never used them. 
But that was no more than to say that these peoples through 
all their history, and the whole of mankind at certain periods, 
had no politics in the proper sense of the word. For Thorne, 
as mentioned above, was ardently democratic in his creed, 
and he held that despotism was not a political system at all. 
He admitted, however, that even in periods and- among 
peoples which were ignorant of votes and vote-getting 
some precursive symptoms of political life might be detected. 
Just as among savage tribes, ignorant of the use of money, 
wealth was accumulated by means of tokens of barter, 
such as cowrie-shells, so, before votes came, popular favour 
could be accumulated and expressed by certain primitive 
methods. 

When he comes to consider countries and periods in which 
the usage of votes has begun, he observes that this usage was 
for a long time irregular and subject to vicious practices. 
Votes had sometimes been procured by threats and intimida- 
tion or had been purchased by the payment of money. 
The latter practice, widely as it had prevailed, could only be 
compared to the practice of accumulating wealth by brigan- 
dage or extortion, as was done by the military classes in the 
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Middle Ages of Europe. Such methods of accumulating 
wealth might be effective for a short time, but could never 
form the basis of a progressive and healthy economic life. 
That only existed in societies which adopted the methods 
of industry and trade. Similarly, it was only as a society 
advanced in the ways of democracy and learned democratic 
methods of vote-getting that political life, in the proper 
sense of the word, came into existence, and that it became 
possible to construct a science of politics. 

In ancient Athens and ancient Rome there had been 
real political life. The art of vote-getting had indeed been 
carried there to a high degree of perfection. But if practice 
had been advanced, theory had been neglected, and such 
writings as the ancients had left on political subjects were 
as jejune and superficial as their studies of economics. 

In both the instances quoted the political life of the 
community had been short. Democracy had been replaced 
by despotism and the infant science of politics had been 
stifled almost at birth. Nevertheless there was still some- 
thing to be learned from a study of the methods of Pericles 
and Cleon, of the Gracchi and of Clodius. 

From the time of Augustus Cesar down to the seven- 
teenth century of the Christian era the world had been 
governed, in the main, by military force, organized under 
one form or another. Under such conditions votes had no 
importance, or at most a secondary one. Even during this 
period there had been isolated cases where popular rule 
had for a time prevailed, but they were too few and too 
short-lived to repay examination or study. 

Nevertheless the seeds of democracy were kept alive and 
flowered again. In England, by the eighteenth century, 
vote-getting was again an important factor in government. 
From that time on it could be seriously studied, both in 
that country and in France and the United States as well. 
When he comes to this period Thorne’s exhaustive examina- 
tion and analysis of little-known pamphlets and memoirs 
has enabled him to produce work which is both original and 
interesting, at any rate from an historical point of view. 

The book concludes with the enunciation of the principles 
which Thorne claims to have discovered as underlying all 
legitimate methods of vote-getting, and with an appeal for 
systematic study and research, for the purpose of establish- 
ing these principles as the foundation of a true science of 
politics, hitherto lacking. 

As mentioned above, Thorne’s book attracted little 
attention at first, considering the celebrity which it has 
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gained since. The reviewer of The Times Literary Supple- 
ment treated it as a work of intentional humour—to the 
great disgust of the author. Other reviewers regarded the 
Professor as sincere, but a crank. Hardly any gave him 
more than a passing notice. But the book rapidly took a 
hold with students, and later on with the public—in America 
even more than in England. Three years after its publica- 
tion it was adopted as a textbook by the School of Political 
Studies in the University of Columbia. Two years after 
that it became one of the “set books” in Thorne’s own 
University of Cambridge. A whole literature of commentary, 
elucidation, and amplification grew up around it. The 
well-known work of Thomasson, Vox Populi, Vox Dei, and 
the monumental treatise of Roberts, The Theory of Vote- 
getting, are two outstanding examples of the development 
of Thorne’s theme, the one on the philosophical, the other 
ov the practical side. 

Political Man has been dealt with at this length because 
it so clearly marks the beginning, and was indeed the begetter, 
of the science of Applied Politics as it is understood to-day. 
Not that the book contained or led to any novel discovery. 
The art of vote-getting had been practised, assiduously and 
successfully, in different ages and countries long before the 
theory was stated or developed, just as the accumulation 
of wealth went on long before there was any theory of 
economics. Indeed, practical politicians were for a time 
contemptuous of the new “science” and of its votaries. 
The old hands, who knew surely, by a combination of 
experience and instinct, the chances of popular appeal, 
looked with suspicion and some dislike on the University 
Professors who were trying to teach their grandmothers 
to suck eggs. At the headquarters of the party organiza- 
tions there was a feeling against young men who were known 
to be “‘Thorneites.” But that soon passed. It was recog- 
nized in politics, as it had been in business, that some 
knowledge of theory was not necessarily harmful when it 
came to practice. After the first prejudice had been over- 
come, the advantage of a theoretical course of study was 
admitted and perhaps exaggerated. To-day most of our 
politicians can expound as well as they can practise the 
doctrines of Thorne, and to some of them we are indebted 
for valuable contributions to the literature of Political Science. 

At the last General Election in Great Britain a majority 
of all new candidates held the degree of D.S. (Doctor Suffragii) 
of some University or other, more than a third holding the 
degree of Cambridge. 
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It cannot be said that the introduction of the new learning 
has, of itself, much modified political practice—certainly not 
as much as it has modified political theories. It may be 
doubted whether the most brilliant of present-day statesmen, 
either here or in America, are more accomplished or more 
successful as vote-getters—making allowance for the change 
in conditions—than such giants of the past as W. E. Glad- 
stone, Lloyd George, and W. J. Bryan, though they can 
explain better than could those eminent men the rationale 
of their process. There have, indeed, been great changes on 
the practical side, but they have been brought about by 
other causes, not by Political Science. 

Before dealing with these, however, one development of 
practical politics may be mentioned which was certainly 
due to the spread of Thorne’s doctrine. As politicians 
adopted this, they seem to have drawn from it the hasty 
conclusion that if the getting of votes was the object of 
politics, then the multiplication of votes must be a good thing, 
since there would be more to get. This conclusion, though 
it is demonstrably fallacious, was a governing factor in 
British politics for some years, and led to important changes 
in our political structure. One party competed with another 
to extend the franchise, and a number of Acts were passed 
for this purpose. They began with Lord Birkenhead’s 
Bill to make the age of voting for females the same as the 
age of consent—a proposal which he advocated in a series 
of eloquent speeches which still remain as models of parlia- 
mentary oratory. They ended with the Infants’ Rights 
Act, as it was called, passed by the Labour Party in its third 
term of office, which gave the franchise to the Kindergarten 
classes of the elementary schools. The movement stopped 
there. It may be that it was felt difficult to go farther. But 
there was also a reaction of sentiment, as it was realized that 
to increase the number of votes decreased the value of the 
individual vote, and was, as it were, merely a debasement 
of the political currency. 

The great change on the practical side of political life 
in the twentieth century has proceeded from the growth and 
application of the arts of radio-telephony and television. 
In the ancient city democracies a statesman could address 
the whole, or at any rate the greater part, of the voters 
whenever he pleased. They saw his features and gestures; 
they heard his voice; they were persuaded by his appeal 
to their feelings. In the democratic States of the nineteenth 
century, which numbered their voters not in thousands 
but in millions, and those spread over a whole country, 
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not living in one town, this was impossible. At a time of 
crisis a politician would sometimes carry on a “whirlwind 
campaign ” of oratory, speeding frantically from one centre 
to another and addressing crowded meetings in each. But 
these meetings rarely held a tenth part, even of the local 
electorate, and such efforts, incomplete and partial as was 
their effect, involved great physical strain, and could not 
often be repeated. Most. voters had to be content with 
seeing and hearing their favourite orators once or twice in 
a lifetime, if that much. Few politicians had, in the whole 
course of their career, addressed as much as ten per cent. 
of the electorate. In such circumstances the great vote- 
getters had only imperfect and occasional contact with the 
mass of the voters. They could only work on them at 
second-hand, through lieutenants and through the reading 
of speeches reported in the newspapers. 

Radio changed all this and brought the demagogue into 
every home. It is curious to remember that in the early 
days of radio nothing was allowed to be broadcast in this 
country which contained any matter of political controversy. 
Such is the eternal attitude of the British in the face of 
improvement. 

By the aid of science, the politicians of the twentieth 
century regained a privilege which had not belonged to 
their predecessors since the days of the Roman Republic: 
that of being seen and heard almost daily by every voter 
who desired to see and hear them and by many who did 
not. They have indeed an advantage over the demagogues 
of ancient times, inasmuch as they are only seen and heard 
under carefully staged conditions. Their speeches are broad- 
cast, but not the aberrations of their leisure. The Athenian 
or the Roman voter was of necessity almost as familiar with 
the private weaknesses of his statesmen as with their public 
sentiments. If they had any physical or mental imperfec- 
tions, he was aware of them; they appeared to him daily, 
as figures in his daily life. Our modern politicians appear 
to their audiences with equal frequency, but always as 
actors on a stage and in the heroic posture—unless, indeed, 
they choose for their own purpose to take the réle of clowns. 

This advantage, great in any case, has been intensified 
by improvements in television. About 1941 a young Welsh 
mechanic, David Jenkins, invented and patented a device 
which he called the Kalorama. This could be applied in 
television with an effect somewhat similar to the effect of 
the process of retouching as applied to photographs. By 
means of it persons of commonplace looks and bearing 
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were endowed, as they appeared on the screen, with an 
appearance highly improved, which still preserved a likeness 
to the original. Benevolence, dignity, and truthfulness 
shone from features which conveyed no such impression 
when seen with the naked eye. Any ordinary subject could 
be represented with the mien of a prophet or an apostle 
in a picture by Raphael, and yet be recognized as a popular 
statesman, as no doubt the contemporaries of that painter 
recognized in the glorified figures on the canvas merchants or 
monks or shopkeepers whom they knew as ordinary men. 

Jenkins, who was an enthusiastic Liberal as well as a 
mechanical genius, put his invention at the exclusive disposal 
of Mr. Lloyd George, after whom he had been named by his 
parents. To this more than to anything else good judges 
attributed the overwhelming victory of that statesman in 
the General Election of 1945. After Mr. George’s last fall 
from power the process was thrown open, upon the payment 
of a royalty, and is now in general use. A few politicians 
have been so favoured by Nature that they can afford to do 
a it, but to the great majority it is an undoubted 

on. 

Telephony has lagged behind its sister art. It can still 
only transmit what it receives. No satisfactory device has 
yet been perfected which will improve the quality of the 
voice as the Kalorama improves the quality of the features. 
Speakers have to rely on Nature in this respect, and the 
possession of a “silver” or a “golden” tone is perhaps 
the most valuable item among the gifts of the political orator. 

Oratory has again become of the first importance in 
politics by a natural development in the new conditions. 
It was so once before, in the city republics of ancient times. 
It languished in the ages of despotism that followed. It 
revived with the revival of popular power, and flowered 
splendidly, though somewhat artificially, in the restricted 
assemblies of the eighteenth century. It continued to 
flourish during the nineteenth century, but showed signs of 
fading towards its close. In England—and the same held 
true in other States which enjoyed democratic government— 
the country, not the House of Commons, had become the 
tribunal to which the politician had to address himself. 
For physical reasons it was impossible to reach more than a 
fraction of the country by oratory until radio was invented: 
80 the importance of oratory declined. But, with radio, 
the orator came into his own again Speech, not writing, 
again became the chief means of persuasion. The change 
was accelerated as the old-fashioned newspapers, with their 
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huge circulation—some of them claimed to have more than 
a million daily readers—were supplanted by the Radio News 
Bureaux. It must be remembered that reading has a ve 
small part in our life to-day compared to that which it 
held in the life of our fathers and jgrandfathers. That part 
is still decreasing, and it seems not unlikely that in a genera- 
tion or two reading may be left almost entirely to students 
and men of letters, as it was in the days before printing was 
invented. 

Nowadays no politician can attain the first rank unless 
he has in some measure the gift of oratory. The discovery 
and training of that gift in political recruits is the most 
important business of the party organizers. There are 
many facilities for its development. Besides the University 
courses, in which oratory and vote-getting are always taken 
together, and besides the popular Night Schools of Rhetoric, 
we have a multitude of private instructors who, like the 
Sophists of Athens, teach the art of persuasion in all its 
branches. The most celebrated and the most highly paid 
are those who specialize in political oratory. Their adver- 
tisements recount with pride the list of Cabinet Ministers 
and Members of Parliament who have at one time or another 
been their pupils. It is rare for a man to attain eminence 
in public life without having passed through one of these 
factories of rhetoric, for nearly every aspirant to a political 
career thinks it necessary to obtain, if he possibly can, at 
least a few months’ tuition from one of the leading teachers 
as a preliminary; those who can afford it take courses of 
one, two, or even three years. 

America was before us—and is still ahead of us—in 
teaching other branches of the art of persuasion. For 
example, schools of salesmanship were already well established 
there in the first quarter of this century. But it is now 
decidedly inferior to us both in the number and in the 
quality of its private instructors in Political Rhetoric. 
The American University courses in this subject are, how- 
ever, at least equal to ours, and in the case of Harvard and 
Columbia are better than anything we have of the kind. 

In our modern conditions the young politician, however 
great his gift of oratory and however sedulously cultivated, 
is under one great disadvantage as against his compeers in 
the old democracies. They had frequent opportunities of 
addressing their fellow-citizens in the market-place or the 
forum. They needed no other apparatus than a good 
pair of lungs. They could make their mark by their own 
efforts and talents, without backing. But to-day, in order 
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to be heard at all, the aspirant in politics must be able to 
“get on the air,” as the phrase goes. He must be able also 
to ‘‘ keep on the air.” To do either one or the other he needs 
the machinery of an elaborate and expensive broadcasting 
organization. Such an organization is not to be set up or 
maintained by any private fortune, except the very largest. 

The political records of the eighteenth century are illus- 
trated by tales of the huge sums spent by magnates of the 
day in contested elections; but the greatest of these would 
seem a flea-bite by the side of the amount required to float 
a politician to-day, if the task were undertaken independently 
—indeed, none but multi-millionaires could be politicians, if 
every politician had to provide his own publicity. 

In fact, as we all know, they do not. The difficulty is 
overcome in various ways. The path is made easy for those 
who are prepared, from conviction or as a matter of interest, 
to affiliate themselves to one of the three older parties— 
Conservative, Liberal, or Labour. Each of these parties 
has a rich and powerful organization, possessing great endow- 
ment funds and receiving a constant flow of new subscrip- 
tions. Each owns its own broadcasting service, with all 
the latest improvements. Each is eager to welcome promis- 
ing orators and to give them all the publicity that their 
talents justify. By joining one of them, the young ‘“‘spell- 
binder’* can be assured of a fair trial. It is through this 
channel that the majority of political debutants still enter 
the field. 

But this way has certain drawbacks. Those who choose 
it are committed to the advocacy of policies and measures 
following stereotyped lines, which they have not devised 
themselves and which they cannot modify. Their own 
ideas, if they have any, of popular appeal must be suppressed, 
at any rate until they have reached a position of ascendancy 
in the party, by which time their eagerness for innovation 
is generally blunted. Moreover, able as they may be, they 
must expect to remain for many years in a subordinate 
position. As in all long-established organizations, the rule 
that a career is open to talent is subject to qualification. 
Old favourites are hard to displace, and maintain themselves 
by their own inertia. Mere seniority has its weight, and the 
budding Demosthenes is too often, as he considers, crowded 
out by rivals whose chief claim is that they have been “on 
the air” for thirty years. 

The commencing orator who is deterred by the above 
considerations has the alternative of attaching himself to 
one of the two newer parties—the National or the People’s 
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Party. The former has a reactionary, the latter a revolu- 
tionary tendency, but neither of them has so stereotyped 
a policy or tradition as the three old parties, and both are 
more accessible to new ideas and afford a more favourable 
opportunity for the rapid rise of new talent. 

Besides these recognized political organizations there are 
the outside Broadcasting Syndicates, which dabble in politics, 
some occasionally, others vigorously and constantly. These 
syndicates are organized and run on a commercial basis 
for the purpose of making profit. They all have other 
activities than politics and depend for their revenue mostly 
on trade advertising. Obviously they can make no direct 
profit from their political side. What indirect profit they 
are able to make from this branch it is very difficult to 
estimate. It may be thought in some cases that their 
expenditure on political broadcasting is rather made to 
satisfy the vanity of their owners and managers than justi- 
fied by any pecuniary return. In some other cases such 
political influence as they exercise has enabled them to 
increase their profits in collateral lines of business. 

Up to the present, in spite of lavish expenditure and some 
success in choosing popular “ spell-binders,” none of them 
has secured any strong or permanent footing in politics 
comparable to that of the regular parties. Both the National 
and the People’s Party began as private enterprises of this 
kind, or rather were formed by an amalgamation of several 
private syndicates in each case. But though their original 
motive may have been commercial, this has disappeared, 
and now both organizations are purely political. 

Possibly in the future one of these private syndicates, 
or a combination of them, while retaining its commercial 
character, will reach a position where it can compete with 
the political parties and will be able to control the Legis- 
lature and form a Government. So far such a development 
has not taken place, nor at any time appeared likely to take 
place, either here or in any other country. This, of course, 
refers to national politics. Municipal politics is another 
story. Several of the most important cities in Great Britain 
and the United States have been, and still are, governed 
by organizations which are avowedly commercial in their 
constitution and objects. The results have apparently 
been satisfactory in some cases, though not in all. It is 
certainly too early to rule out the commercial syndicate as 
possibly an important (it may even be the leading) feature in 
the future Government of democracies. 

The old system of representation gave much weight to 
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local influence. Constituencies were small, many returning 
only a single member. A man was often sent to Parliament 
because he was esteemed by his neighbours or because in 
some way or other he had established a claim to their 

atitude. The introduction of proportional representation 
and the transferable vote, followed by the massing of con- 
stituencies into six electoral districts, has changed this, 
for better or worse. Local favouritism has not altogether 
disappeared, but it counts for little compared with its 
strength in the past, and its influence is on the wane. The 
use of the referendum and the recall, now universal in 
democratic countries, has further diminished the power of 
local considerations to affect the course of politics. The 
appeal of the popular statesman is nation-wide, and his 
vote-getting ability has full scope for the benefit of himself, 
his party, and the policy which he advocates. 

Before concluding this chapter I must advert to the 
manner in which modern developments have affected the 
position of women in politics. It is little more than half a 
century since women began to be active in this sphere, 
except as subsidiary agents. Even after they started, 
under the old system the number of active female politicians 
remained limited. Such as they were, they were looked 
upon as exceptions, almost as curiosities, both by their 
constituents and by their fellow-members of Parliament. 
It can hardly be denied that the great change which has now 
come about in this matter is due to the new methods of 
politics more than to anything else. At present woman 
shares the stage of politics with man as completely as she 
shared the dramatic stage in the nineteenth century. In 
the performing troupe of every political party the female 
stars are as numerous and as bright as the male; the same 
holds good for the lower ranks also. 

The reason ,for this is plain. As radiophony and tele- 
vision came into general use in pdlitics, the organizers of 
propaganda in all parties quickly realized, as the organizers 
of the moving-picture theatres had realized before them, 
that to touch in the most effective manner an audience 
made up of both sexes they must have performers of both 
sexes. It was ascertained by careful observation that the 
male portion of an audience would listen more sympathetically 
to a woman and the female portion to a man. This agreed 
with what was already known about the reactions of cinema 
Spectators. It was known in the cinema world as the rule 
of sex appeal. Before long it became equally well established 
as a rule of the political stage that in every important 
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broadcasting the principal male speaker should be balanced 
by a female. In day-to-day propaganda the same impor- 
tance is attached to the balance of the sexes. The aid of 
the Kalorama is invoked by both alike, while most female 
orators use the further privilege of their sex by artfully 
enhancing their natural charms before they enter the broad- 
casting chamber. 

The division of labour called for and obtained a division 
of reward. A female star, if her party was successful, could 
not be excluded from the Cabinet, and the lesser performers 
also claimed their share of recognition. Thus it has come 
about that in all democratic countries approximately one- 
half of the members of the Legislature are women, while 
in England it is almost a principle of the constitution that 
women shall hold half of the major and minor offices in any 
Government. To depart from this principle would not only 
be regarded as a breach of precedent, but any party which 
attempted it would arouse dangerous resentment, both among 
the ‘‘ stars’? and among the rank and file of the women 
voters. 
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“If any Government should be tempted to neglect even for a moment its 
functions of compelling obedience to law—if a democracy, for example, were to 
allow a portion of the multitude of which it consists to set at defiance some law 
which it happens to dislike, it would be guilty of a crime which hardly any other 
virtue would redeem, and which century after century might fail to repair.””— 
Sm Henry Marne, Popular Government, p. 64, 1885. 


THE last few years have been distinguished by a violent 
recrudescence of industrial militancy in Australia. That 
this is to be ascribed mainly to baneful influences emanating 
from Russia few persons who have studied the insidious 
methods pursued by the organizers of revolution there can 
entertain the smallest doubt. The fact that the two indus- 
tries most essential to the prosperity of the Commonwealth, 
those of shipping and coal-mining, have suffered more from 
the strike plague than any others is significant enough in 
itself. According to a recent statement made by the Prime 
Minister, Australian workers have lost more than £7,000,000 
in wages during the past six years alone, and the loss for 
1927, £1,666,000, was the heaviest of all within a single year 
during that period. Far greater losses, however, both direct 
and indirect, have been inflicted on the employers, primary 
producers, and the general public through the dislocation of 
shipping and other essential services, the closing down of 
factories owing to the interruption of coal supplies, and the 
destruction of perishable commodities through prolonged 
detention at various seaports. For the inhabitants of a 
continent, the great majority of whose inhabitants live 
within twenty miles of the coast, freedom of the adjacent 
seas is of vital importance. Of this the professional mischief- 
makers, some of whom are known to receive periodically 
financial refreshment from Moscow out of the £700,000 set 
apart by the gang of criminals still in power there for the 
disruption of the British Empire, are fully aware. Conse- 
quently, by carrying on an incessant propaganda of corrup- 
tion among the maritime unions, they exert every effort to 
subject the people of Australia to an intermittent blockade, 
with the object of facilitating the accomplishment of their 
malignant designs, the ruin of industries and the overthrow 
of the existing political institutions. The Chairman of the 
Directors of one of the largest shipping companies in the 
Commonwealth* stated a few weeks ago that he had seen a 
* Messrs. Huddart, Parker & Co. 
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letter addressed by a notorious Communist agent to one of 
the leading officials of an Australian trade union in which the 
latter was offered an additional salary equal to that which he 
was receiving from the union if he would stir up trouble on 
the waterside. In Sydney there has lately been established, 
with the active approval of the junta controlling the Seamen’s 
Union, as since revealed, at the cost of no less than £32,000, 
a Communist Club for the perversion of seamen of all nations 
visiting the port. So far as Australia is concerned, the evil 
work carried on by the sowers of discord is very greatly 
assisted by those provisions in the Navigation Act which 
have created a monopoly of the Australian coastal trade for 
the benefit of Australian ship-owners and seamen. British 
and foreign competition being excluded, the local maritime 
unions, protected by the industrial tribunals, possess almost 
dictatorial powers over Australian commerce; and under the 
guidance of leaders actuated by most sinister motives, they 
have certainly made full use of the opportunities to work 
mischief which the legislature has obligingly placed within 
their reach. 

Just now, indeed, Australian ship-owners have to bear 
the main brunt of the Communist attack. They are con- 
tinually sniped at by experts in the art of job control; sub- 
jected to pin-pricks in the form of “irritation strikes”; 
again and again dragged before the Arbitration Court to 
oppose farcical claims; and, at brief intervals, compelled to 
face frontal attacks in the shape of general strikes. One day 
a large steamer is held up for hours while a seaman or fireman 
lies in a state of blissful inebriation at some low public-house, 
and the ship’s officers engage in a long and maledictory 
search for him. The next, a “ vigilance” officer of the 
Waterside Workers’ Union orders a suspension of work in 
loading or unloading cargo because an unfortunate non- 
unionist has been detected in the act of handling some article 
of merchandise. Last November work on the water-front 
practically ceased for several weeks, and twenty-eight of the 
largest coastal steamers were laid up because the waterside 
workers declared an ‘“‘ overtime” strike, and declined to 
work for more than eleven hours out of the twenty-four. 
They also, with the astounding acquiescence of all the State 
Governments, refused to allow anyone else to work while they 
held aloof, although thousands of unemployed men at all the 
great seaports would have been only too glad to take their 
places. The sole reason given for this action was that, owing 
to several flagrant violations of the existing award on the 
part of the union, a judge of the Arbitration Court had 
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refused to consider fresh claims for increased benefits put 
forward by the officials.* In regard to rates of pay at least, 
the men had certainly little to complain of. The ordinary 
rate for work done on the wharves was fixed at ls. 114d. per 
hour. (At tropical ports the minimum rate was no less than 
4s.) From 6 p.m. to midnight’ the wharf labourer was 
entitled to 4s. 3d. per hour, and an additional 9d. was added 
when work was performed between midnight and seven in 
the morning. Should men be required to work during the 
hours. fixed for breakfast and dinner, each had to be paid 
5s, 84d. per hour; and the self-denying toiler who was willing 
to postpone his supper for sixty minutes was rewarded with 
the handsome fee of 7s. 9d. Two “ smoke-ohs” a day of 
half an hour apiece were gravely provided for, and the 
smokers had to be paid at full rates while toiling with their 
pipes. Finally the conscientious judge had drawn up an 
elaborate sliding scale of payments varying from 5s. to 
9s. 3d. per hour for work done on Sundays and holidays. No 
conditions requiring adequate service in return for the liberal 
remuneration bestowed were laid down in the award; conse- 
quently the “ go-slow’”’ art was soon brought to perfection 
at the waterside. So successful were its practitioners that at 
one port they extorted 4$d. from the fruit-growers for each 
bushel case of apples transferred from the wharf to the ship. 
At another, sixteen men succeeded in loading sugar at the 
rate of 33 tons per hour. At Darwin, in the Northern Terri- 
tory, on one occasion the cost merely of transferring 9 tons 
of ordinary cargo from the jetty to the hold of a steamer 
lying alongside it amounted to no less than £35, a sum about 
50 per cent. greater than the freigbt paid on the whole con- 
signment.. These practices caused no distress to the union 
officials; on the contrary, they drew up rules to encourage 
them. In a statement issued last November by the repre- 
sentatives of the ship-owners the fact was mentioned that the 
efficiency of the mechanical conveyers installed at certain 
ports for the expeditious loading and unloading of wheat and 
other commodities had been reduced 50 per cent. through 
the action of the union authorities, who had issued an order 
that the bags placed on the travelling belts must be not less 
than six feet apart. The waterside worker, in fact, has 
throughout proved a most effective instrument in the hands 
of the Communist plotter for the impoverishment of the 


* A new award has just been made which raises the minimum rate of pay- 
ment per hour to no less than 2s. 114d., with a substantial increase for overtime 
work, Possibly the extra 1s. wil) purchase peace on the water-front for the noxt 
few months, 
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unfortunate primary producers and the exploitation of the 
ublic. 

r The “overtime” strike was brought to an end—tem- 
porarily—by the benevolent intervention of a judge of the 
Arbitration Court at the very moment when its authors were 
on the verge of defeat. The ship-owners, supported by an 
exasperated public, had just completed arrangements for the 
substitution of free workers for unionists when the latter were 
directed by their misleaders to resume work, a judicial assur- 
ance having been given that their very questionable griev- 
ances would receive early consideration. The truce arranged 
on these terms was not welcomed with enthusiasm by the ship- 
owners. One of their representatives has lately complained, 
with some justification, that compulsory arbitration “settles” 
disputes by the simple method of tying the hands of em- 
ployers behind their backs. However, since a refusal to 
accept the services of the late strikers would have subjected 
the ship-owners to the heavy penalties incurred by persons 
implicated in causing a “ lock-out’ (the law tacitly con- 
cedes the right of striking to employees—a rather one-sided 
arrangement), the idle vessels were re-manned and the 
ordinary services resumed. 

The peace that followed was of but short duration. 
Scarcely had the waterside workers retired in disorder from 
the stage than the marine cooks marched on under the com- 
mand of a mountebank who soon showed that, whatever his 
qualities as captain might be, he was at least proficient in the 
use of the choleric word. An ultimatum couched in exceed- 
ingly plain language was launched at one of the leading 
shipping companies demanding that employment for a couple 
of extra cooks should be found on each passenger steamer. 
As the company’s vessels already carried the full complement 
of cooks required by law, and submission to the demand 
would have meant, not only expensive structural alterations 
to the steamers and increased running costs, but also would 
probably have been followed by applications of a similar kind 
from the Seamen and Stewards’ Unions, the demand was 
politely refused. All Australian vessels, indeed, would soon 
become, like those lately owned by the Federal Government, 
which enjoyed the democratic distinction of providing better 
accommodation for the seamen and stewards than for the 
passengers, mere floating sailors’ homes, if the wishes of the 
maritime unions were fully complied with. A declaration of 
war at once followed the company’s decision. The cooks 
evacuated the galleys, and seven large passenger steamers 
were again laid up. Other shipping companies became 
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involved in the fray, with the result that in a short time 
there was not a single steamer engaged in the coastal passen- 
ger trade of Australia, and a number of cargo vessels were 
temporarily laid up also. For fifteen weeks the ridiculous 
spectacle was seen of a handful of cooks paralysing the 
coastal maritime trade of a continent. The greater part of 
the time the seven Governments in the Commonwealth 
followed their usual “‘ wait-and-see” policy. Politicians, 
with chattering tongues—and teeth—deplored the “ dis- 
pute,” and pleaded for a settlement. At last the Federal 
Government took the bold step, not of sending the chief 
culprit to gaol to practise the culinary art there, but of 
suspending the provision in the Navigation Act which 
requires every sea-going vessel to carry a minimum staff of 
one cook and one assistant for twenty-five persons on board. 
This, together with the engagement, by the gracious per- 
mission of the other maritime unions, of a limited number of 
non-union cooks, had a pacifying effect on the militants. 
But the chief cause of their ultimate discomfiture was the 
unsympathetic attitude of their brethren belonging to other 
labour organizations, who deeply resented their loss of 
employment through the suspension of the shipping services. 
In spite of all the ferocious declamations of a notorious fire- 
brand who occupies a prominent official position on the 
executive of the Seamen’s Union, the members of that body, 
as well as the stewards, refused to strike in sympathy with 
the cooks. Many of the latter, too, during the last few weeks 
of the strike showed signs of rebellion against the clumsy 
tacticians who had plunged them “in the soup.” The strike 
accordingly was declared “ off.’’ Since, however, the Com- 
munist mischief-makers who deliberately engineered it and 
previous disturbances of the same kind have escaped all 
punishment, and still hold the official positions which enabled 
them to bring on the community enormous loss and incon- 
venience, a renewal of the attack is certain as soon as cir- 
cumstances seem favourable.* 


* It is satisfactory to see that, within the last few weeks, Communistic con- 
trol of the Seamen’s Union has been vigorously challenged. Mr. Tom Walsh, 
who was formerly the leader of the militant section of the union, has now dis- 
sociated himself entirely from his old colleagues and joined the industrial peace 
movement. In consequence, he and the secretary of the Adelaide branch of 
the union, who dared recently to expose the designs of the founders of the new 
Communist Club for seamen at Sydney, have been proclaimed “‘ black” by the 
ruling junta in the city last mentioned. An open breach has also taken place 
between the officials of the Australian Workers’ Union (by far the largest body 
of its kind in Australia) and the obscure group of mischief-makers who style them- 
selves the Australian Council of Trade Unions. The repentant sinners are being 
assailed by the enraged Bolsheviks in language of anappropriately sanguinary kind. 
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The condition of the coal-mining industry is little, if at 
all, better. In New South Wales, particularly, thanks to the 
incitements of his perfidious courtiers, most of whom wear 
brilliant red uniforms, King Coal has become the most 
capricious, irascible and rapacious of monarchs. In the year 
1926 there were no fewer than 360 disputes on the coal-fields 
of New South Wales, and production in the Newcastle and 
Maitland districts has declined by 1} million tons within the 
last few years. The formerly valuable Asiatic market has 
been lost, and so costly has Newcastle coal become that it 
has been found cheaper in South Australia to import coal 
from England.* Victoria, very wisely, has decided to carry 
out an extensive hydro-electric scheme to free her manu- 
facturers from dependence on the whims of the miners in the 
adjacent State. Yet, in spite of wholesale unemployment 
and distress in the coal-mining districts, the agitators there 
still pursue their noxious trade. Their latest demands 
include a 36-hour working week, a minimum weekly wage of 
£5, and the entire abolition of contract work. At the same 
time appeals are being made to the State Government to 
open relief works for the benefit of the unemployed miners. 
The conduct of men who first partially destroy an industry 
and then try to burden the taxpayers with the cost of 
relieving their oppressors from the .consequences of their 
own immoral actions possesses @ distinct, though. rather 
bitter, taste of humour. 

While the two industries just referred to, for reasons 
already suggested, have been assailed with most vigour by the 
Commonwealth’s domestic enemies, others, particularly the 
great pastoral industry, which.is vital to Australia’s solvency 
as well as prosperity, have been subjected for years to con- 
tinual attacks. Again and again sheep-owners have been 
favoured with “logs” of a most extraordinary character. 
The latest contains a modest demand for a minimum wage 
of £9 per week for shearers, irrespective of the number of 
sheep shorn, and £15 per week for wool-classers. Since, no 
matter how fantastic the claims made by a union may be, 
their rejection constitutes a ‘‘ dispute,’ employers are always 
in danger of being involved in expensive litigation provoked 
for the double purpose of causing them heavy financial losses 
and of poisoning their relations with their employees. . Only 
one important industry has hitherto baffled the maleficent 

* The South Australian Government has just imported 8,000 tons of coal 
from Northumberland, England, the price of which, placed on trucks at Port 


Adelaide, was 7s. a ton less than coal obtained from New South Wales. Larger 
consignments of English coal will probably follow. 
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arts of the Communist mischief-maker, that of agriculture, 
though indirectly, by increasing costs of living and transport, 
the industrial militants have done the farmer much injury. 
The city agitator has a very wholesome respect for the 
country worker. If only Australia possessed a rural yeo- 
manry numerically, and therefore, as matters are, politically 
stronger than the urban proletariat, Communism would 
receive very short shrift in the country. But unhappily a 
continent, 2,845,388 of whose 6,110,514 inhabitants are 
squeezed together in six overgrown cities, offers most in- 
viting opportunities to labour agitators and demagogues 
and those opportunities have long been fully utilized. 
The Federal Government within the last year has made 
three attempts to calm the troubled industrial waters. First 
of all a delegation of employers and trade-union officials was 
sent to the United States to study conditions there. The 
delegates spent several months in inspecting factories, 
obtaining information from representative employers and 
labour leaders, and enjoying American hospitality. Alto- 
gether they had a very pleasant holiday; but when it came 
to drawing up a report and making recommendations, they 
entirely failed to agree. Naturally the employers approved 
of the “‘open shop” which prevails in the United States, 
and ascribed very largely to the system of payment by 
results the high wages enjoyed by the average American 
worker and the feelings of good will prevailing between him 
and his employer. To the trade-union members of the party 
the free-labour market was anathema, and an elastic system 
of remuneration, based on personal merit, for the workers, 
instead of a high fixed wage for efficient and inefficient, idle 
and industrious, alike, was equally abhorrent. So the tour 
proved an expensive fiasco. Then Mr. Bruce invited the 
employers and the trade unions to appoint representatives to 
meet in conference and, if possible, arrange terms of peace. 
The invitation was promptly accepted by the employers, but 
the union officials adopted so obstructive an attitude, and 
insisted on such impossible conditions, that the scheme fell 
through. Lastly, finding both educative and conciliatory 
methods fruitless, the Government proceeded with a Bill to 
amend the Arbitration Act, which had temporarily been with- 
drawn in the too sanguine hope that coercive measures would 
not be needed to check the destructive activities of the 
agents of Moscow. After a series of turbulent debates and 
much obstruction, the Bill, with some trifling modifications, 
was passed by both Chambers about the middle of June. 
How long it will remain in force seems doubtful, for the 
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leaders of the Labour Party have pledged themselves to 
repeal its penal clauses as soon as they command a majority 
in Parliament; and should they unfortunately be placed in 
a position to carry out this intention after the next elections, 
the new enactment will practically become inoperative. 

In its present form the amending measure includes some 
salutary provisions. It makes persons or organizations 
implicated in causing strikes or lock-outs liable to heavy 
penalties; creates conciliation committees to facilitate the 
amicable settlement of disputes; compels unions to take 
secret ballots before declaring strikes; and empowers the 
Arbitration Court, in the event of a deliberate breach of an 
award, to order the dissolution of the offending organization 
and the distribution of its surplus funds. But unfortunately 
there is no provision depriving the Arbitration Court of the 
compulsory powers which it has exercised with such disastrous 
effects during the last twenty years; and, seeing that com- 
pulsory arbitration plays a part in the Australian industrial 
drama similar to that played by Iago in a famous Shake- 
spearian tragedy, the omission is fatal. No legislative 
unguents will heal a social wound so long as the poison is 
left in it. 

Australia and New Zealand, as is well known, are the only 
two civilized countries in the world in which there are to be 
found elaborate systems of compulsory wage-fixing and 
judicial regulation of industries. In the former country 
particularly industrial tribunals of various kinds abound, 
and employers and employees are carefully separated from 
one another by an elaborate series of barbed-wire entangle- 
ments in the form of legal ordinances and prohibitions of the 
most minute kind. So zealous, in fact, are the functionaries 
presiding over the tribunals that employers are continually 
encouraged with awards which relieve them almost entirely 
of the management of their business affairs, and only require 
them to pay exceedingly high wages to their employees. 
These awards frequently overlap, but it has been con- 
siderately provided by the legislature that, if a Federal 
award should include an industry already covered by a 
State award, to prevent misunderstandings the employees 
may choose which of the two they will work under. 
Employers on a large scale, it must be confessed, find the 
multitude of regulations they have to comply with rather 
embarrassing. The ship-owners in Australia, for instance, 
have to satisfy the conditions contained in no less than one 
hundred edicts of a more or less complicated kind, and Mr. 
Justice Higgins, a former President of the Arbitration Court, 
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stated in the course of the evidence he gave before a Royal 
Commission appointed last year to investigate the weak- 
nesses of the Australian Constitution that he knew of one 
unfortunate company which, in carrying on its business, had 
to comply with the exacting requirements of one hundred 
and twenty-five awards. And as the latter are continually 
being revised (in the interests of the employees), and new 
awards are issued at short intervals, the manager of a large 
business has a somewhat arduous task to keep himself 
informed as to the rules he is required to obey. Should he 
momentarily forget one, his memory is promptly refreshed 
in the police court; but if, on the other hand, as frequently 
happens, the employees decide to modify one or more of the 
conditions laid down in their own favour, and the employers 
venture to object, a dispute arises which justifies, on the part 
of the aggressors, a fresh appeal to the industrial judges, and 
ultimately, in most cases, leads to the infliction of increased 
disabilities on the employers. 

Since all the industries carried on in two or more States 
in the Commonwealth are included in its sphere of juris- 
diction, the Federal Arbitration Court is by far the most 
important tribunal of its kind in Australia, and may be said 
to be the chief bulwark of trade unionism there. For the 
Court recognizes only the officials of the trade unions as the 
representatives of the wage-earners, and the benefits of its 
awards are solely confined to trade unionists. Owing to 
these limitations a privileged industrial class has been 
created, whose members have been increasing rapidly of late 
years. In 1922 there were 813 unions in the Commonwealth 
with 702,938 enrolled members. Four years later the corre- 
sponding figures were 768 and 851,478. The judicial recog- 
nition bestowed on the officials of the trade unions has 
enormously increased the power and prestige of those arrogant 
personages, most of whom belong to the advanced wing of 
the Labour movement. Some of ‘them are avowed Com- 
munists. The secretary of the Trades and Labour Council in 
Sydney, for instance, is actually a member of the executive 
of the Red International, and he recently claimed to represent 
120,000 trade-unionists in New South Wales alone. While the 
compulsory arbitration system confers dangerous powers on a 
comparatively small group-of men, including several who are 
known to hold revolutionary opinions, it also provides them 
with full opportunities for the exercise of those powers to the 
detriment of the community. By ignoring all considerations 
of individual merit and value of production, and fixing wages 
solely on the dual basis of costs of living and the assumed 
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requirements of a family of assumed dimensions, the Arbitra- 
tion Court has imposed impossible conditions on industry, 
The “living wage” is, indeed, an economic outrage. Its 
disastrous effects are to be seen in the incessant appeals made 
by Australian manufacturers to the Tariff Board for higher 
duties, increased public debts, diminished exports, and 
widespread unemployment. 

The effects of compulsory arbitration are well illustrated 
in the reports of the Government Railway Departments in 
Australia for the last few years. Ever since the judges of 
the High Court, reversing two previous decisions on the same 
question, decided that the Federal Arbitration Court pos- 
sessed the power to fix wages and conditions of work for 
State employees of all classes, the losses on the railways have 
been steadily increasing. In the year 1925 the total deficit, 
after allowing for interest on capital cost, was £1,703,893. 
In 1927 it was no less than £4,330,895. The interference of 
the Arbitration Court with the management of the State 
railways lately evoked a strong official protest from the 
Government of South Australia. There is something 
grotesque in an arrangement which empowers a single 
functionary, by making an award raising the wages of a 
large body of State employees, to increase substantially the 
burdens of the whole body of taxpayers. Whether or not 
the judgment above referred to was sound in law (for some 
unknown reason the judges responsible for it refused to allow 
an appeal to the Privy Council), it was certainly a defiance of 
the established democratic principle that taxation must be 
accompanied by representation. It is noticeable that, ever 
since the blight of judicial wage-fixing was extended to the 
railway services in Australia, efficiency has declined as 
expenses have increased. As was shown, too, in the course 
of the serious strike in Queensland in 1925, Communist 
propaganda has made alarming progress among a large body 
of the men employed on the State railways within the last 
few years. 

Judicial peace-making, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the judges, has, in fact, only accentuated strife in Australian 
industry. For as the official peace-makers are bound to 
accept as a genuine dispute the refusal of any employer, or 
body of employers, to grant the most preposterous demands 
submitted to them in the form of a “log” by a group of 
union Officials, the latter can create a dispute whenever they 
please, and so wage a continual guerrilla war against the 
employers. The judges consequently are subjected to an 
unceasing bombardment by importunate suitors. According 
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to a statement just made by the Attorney-General in the 
House of Representatives there are now no fewer than 277 
claims and applications of various kinds awaiting the atten- 
tion of the Arbitration Court, and the number is increasing 
so rapidly that to deal with them, as things are, Australia will 
soon require nearly as many judges as politicians. Of the 
nature of the claims seriously put forward some idea may be 
formed from the following recent examples. The “log” of 
the Marine Engineers just submitted to the court contains 
demands for salaries ranging from a minimum of £34 10s. to 
a maximum of £67 per month, with extra allowances in some 
cases. Officers engaged in the Australian mercantile marine 
are making claims so extensive that the ship-owners state that 
compliance with them would entail an additional expenditure 
of £450,000 a year. The builders’ labourers are asking for 
wages running up to £16 10s. a week, with a minimum rate of 
3s. per hour. A novel feature in their “log” is a request that 
not only shall the employer pay their railway and tram-fares 
when going to and returning from the scene of their labours, 
but he must also pay them while sitting in the cars or car- 
riages. Holidays, too, in abundance are to be granted on 
full pay.* Not inappropriately, perhaps, the members of 
the Actors’ Union, by their latest ‘“‘log,’’ have proved their 
title to rank first among the industrial comedians of Australia. 
The managers of leading theatrical companies declare that, if 
the new demands were conceded in full, they would have to 
pay ballet-girls in some cases £48 per week, while the per- 
former required to appear on the stage only for a few minutes 
each night would be rewarded with the handsome weekly 
income of £60. Under these enticing conditions all the men 
and women in Australia at least might well wish literally to 
justify the statement contained in the first two lines of a 
famous soliloquy. 
While the main efforts of the Communist plotters in 
Australia are concentrated on the destruction of industry, 
the political field is by no means neglected. The pernicious 
system devised by the craft of the politician of pre-electing 
candidates before General Elections enables small cliques of 
extremists to limit the choice of the electors to men who are 
often but Communists in disguise. The average Labour sup- 
porter obediently votes the party “ ticket,” ignorant of the 
fact that it includes political wolves in sheep’s clothing. 


* The last ‘‘log’’ of the Municipal Employees’ Union contains, inter alia, a 
demand for a minimum wage of £6 2s. per week for rat-catchers. Needy sports- 
men should in future find the pastime of rat-catching in Australia highly 
attractive. 
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Avowed Communist candidates very seldom appear at 
election times, for Australian workers, as a class, have a 
wholesome contempt for the “ Reds.” The latter, therefore, 
are astute enough to avoid direct intervention in political 
contests and to confine themselves to the indirect exercise of 
their evil influence. The historian Motley has told us how, 
on one occasion during the war of Dutch Independence, a 
body of Spanish soldiers captured a town in the Netherlands 
by the unchivalrous expedient of holding Dutch women in 
front of them as shields when advancing to the assault. 
Similarly, Australian Communists skulk for shelter behind 
the phalanx of moderate members of the Labour Party and 
use their protectors as instruments in attacking the capital- 
istic citadel. Since the “ socialization of industry ” is one of 
the objects included in the Labour Party’s official programme, 
there is little difference between the immediate aims of Com- 
munism and orthodox Labour. But if that object were 
achieved, a violent dissolution of the temporary alliance 
would at once follow, and probably, as in Russia, the 
Socialists would speedily be devoured by their late comrades. 

Trade unionism within recent years has become a grave 
danger both to the internal peace and the external security 
of the Commonwealth. A relatively small community of 
6,000,000 persons cannot afford to be divided within itself, 
especially when it claims exclusive right to the occupation of 
3,000,000 square miles of territory, and refuses admission to 
any of the 800,000,000 inhabitants of a neighbouring con- 
tinent. In view of the Asiatic menace and the possibility ere 
many years have passed of an armed clash between the white 
and the yellow civilizations, Australia should exert every 
effort to accelerate immigration and land settlement and 
promote internal concord. Instead of so doing she now 
presents to the world a deplorable spectacle of industrial 
turbulence, lawlessness and class warfare. 

One of the fundamental causes of this unwholesome state 
of things is undoubtedly to be found in the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The many and glaring defects of that instrument 
of government have now fully revealed themselves. By 
creating two Chambers of legislation, each elected by adult 
suffrage without any differentiation whatever as to con- 
ditions of eligibility for membership, and bestowing on them 
unlimited legislative powers in regard to all the most vital 
questions of national policy, the Constitution practically 
threw the Commonwealth to the demagogues. It rendered 
politically supreme the class that was politically most 
ignorant, and therefore least fitted to exercise ruling functions. 
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The natural result of class domination in the Federal 
Parliament has been class legislation of a most pernicious 
kind, such as the Arbitration and Navigation Acts and the 
Tariff. The first measure has conferred exceptional privileges 
on the organized wage-earners; the second on a handful of 
ship-owners and seamen; and the third on the manufacturers 
and their employees. The general public and, in particular, 
the classes engaged in those primary industries which are 
vital to Australian prosperity, have suffered heavily through 
these legislative aberrations. The independent workers of 
the country, too, have been sacrificed to the cupidity of the 
organized wage-earners. According to figures contained in 
a report just issued by the Development and Migration Com- 
mission there are now in Australia 1,900,000 persons in 
receipt of wages or salaries who are not members of industrial 
organizations. Yet these are legally debarred from the 
enjoyment of the benefits conferred by the industrial tribunals 
on the 850,000 trade unionists. The latter, by virtue of their 
political solidarity, entirely control one of the chief parties in 
Parliament, and, since the schism in the Labour Party caused 
by the conscription controversy, have exercised considerable 
influence over another. Shortly before the war the officials 
of one trade union boasted that they controlled the political 
lives of no fewer than twenty-seven members of the Federal 
Parliament. The union referred to during the following 
fifteen years increased in its membership from 60,000 to 
150,000, and it may safely be affirmed that trade unionism 
is now the predominant force in Australian politics. To 
make matters worse, as before mentioned, the pernicious 
system of pre-election, which ought to be abolished by law, 
enables a minority of trade unionists to deprive the moderate 
majority of trade unionists of any effective representation 
in Parliament. The Country Party, indeed, is the only 
really independent body in the Federal legislature; but 
since, unfortunately, under democratic conditions, worth and 
ability are wholly subordinated to numbers, and the votes of 
twenty public-house loafers count for more than those of 
nineteen able and enterprising men whose productive efforts 
enrich the country with many thousand pounds’ worth of 
wheat and wool each year, the most important section of the 
population of the Commonwealth is precisely that which is 
least represented in the legislature. 

In Australia to-day, as in ancient Rome (though, of 
course, in a much less degree), the industrious provincial is 
penalized to gratify the greed of the idle urban proletariat. 
Class dominance in Parliament, by inducing class legislation, 
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has naturally provoked class hatred. Thus the soil has been 
prepared for the germination of the noxious seed of Com: 
munism. Under wholesome economic and political condi- 
tions the antagonism between country and city, employer 
and wage-earner, free worker and trade unionist, would never 
have arisen, and revolutionary incendiaries would have had 
no fuel to which to apply their torches. Political humani- 
tarianism, or expediency, has, indeed, tried to lay down 
the law to political economy in Australia. Were industry 
liberated from its bonds, the cancer of artificial wage-fixing 
removed, and a free-labour market restored, the Navigation 
Act repealed so that bands of mutinous men would no longer 
be able to blockade the coasts of Australia, and a drastic 
reduction of the tariff effected so that production might be 
cheapened and the purchasing power of wages increased, 
Australia’s present discontents would speedily come to an 
end. They are wholly due to three causes: unjust laws, 
unsound economic conditions produced by those laws, and 
the utter failure of the authorities responsible for the main- 
tenance of order and the observance of the law to fulfil 
their duty. 

The Commonwealth is, indeed, encumbered with too many 
legislatures to enjoy good government. The State and 
Federal Parliaments, instead of co-operating to promote the 
general welfare, employ themselves largely in futile bicker 
ings; and whenever a serious crisis arises, each leaves the 
task of dealing with it to the rest. The recent spectacle of a 
few cooks holding up for weeks the maritime trade of Aus- 
tralia, while seven Governments looked on in terrified 
inaction, would have been laughable had not such disgrace- 
ful toleration of lawlessness brought immense losses on the 
community. In view of this and other similar episodes, many 
intelligent Australians are beginning to wish that they could 
exchange their seven hundred costly politicians for a single 
Mussolini. They do not think it proper for Governments to 
tolerate organized brigandage, or for Ministers of the Crown 
to stoop to negotiations with men who ought to be sent to 
jail. The mischievous elements in the industrial population 
of Australia, although extremely noisy and obtrusive, are 
relatively insignificant, and could easily be reduced to sub- 
mission by firm action. If only the Commonwealth pos- 
sessed a Government strong and resolute enough to follow 
the wise example recently set by the Chilean dictator, and 
deport a few hundred Communists to some remote unin- 
habited island, and leave them to commune together there, 
the strike plague would speedily cease. The Prime Minister 
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lately pleaded for a “‘ change of spirit’ in industry. What 
is needed first is a change of policy. Turbulence and law- 
lessness will continue so long as certain classes are favoured 
at the expense of others and offenders are rewarded rather 
than punished. 

There is not, of course, the slightest danger of Com- 
munism obtaining even a temporary triumph in Australia. 
Were the evil thing to display itself openly, and a direct 
attempt made to carry into operation the changes proposed 
in the official programme of the Australian Communist Party 
which was issued in 1923,* failing effective Government 
action, voluntary organizations such as the Middle Classes 
Union, which came into existence in Great Britain in 1919, or 
the Civic Union, which performed such admirable services in 
France in the year following, would soon be established in all 
the large Australian cities for the purpose of restoring social 
stability. A combination of the rural producers and the 
urban middle classes would easily overpower any rising of 
the deluded proletariat. But a continuance on the part of 
those responsible for the maintenance of law and order in 
the Commonwealth of the present policy of feeble acquies- 
cence in flagrant breaches of the law and acts of open hos- 
tility against the community instigated by men who are 
known to cherish subversive designs must have the doubly 
harmful effect of checking the growth of population and 
wealth in Australia and so, possibly, endangering the 
country’s future security and of causing violent internal 
dissensions. Weakness in a Government is mortal sin. If 
one class be permitted to break the law with impunity, other 
classes, in self-defence, will be compelled to do the same, and 
the end must be general anarchy. The trade unions of Aus- 
tralia, infected with the poison of Communism, have for some 
years past been allowed to exercise in the realm of industrial 
law that dispensing power whose abuse proved fatal to the 


* The following extracts from this remarkable pronouncement may be of 
interest: ‘“‘ Workers must first of all expropriate the big capitalists, big financiers, 
landowners and industrialists. The small property owners they can leave alone 
until their forces are stronger; but all large properties must be confiscated at 
once without compensation. . . . The workers’ Government must nationalize the 
banks; it must take over all large industrial undertakings, mines and shipping; 
it must declare all lands and houses public property; it must establish State 
monopoly of foreign trade; and it must annul all debts, public and private.” 
In short, ‘it must” reduce Australia to the state of felicity now prevailing in 
Russia. But the tactical wisdom of holding out prospects of universal spoliation 
to the people of a country where very large numbers of wage-earners own the 
houses they live in, and hold substantial deposits in the Savings Banks, may be 
questioned. 
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Stuart kings. The time has come for the Australian democ- 
racy to take heed to the warning of the great Victorian jurist 
quoted at the beginning of this article, and insist on the 
performance by those entrusted with the responsibilities of 
government of the first duty incumbent on the rulers of a 
civilized country. 


F. A. W. GIsBOoRNE 


FROM DOWNING STREET TO LOMBARD 
STREET VIA FLEET STREET 


Just fifty years ago a politician, who was also a man of 
letters, set himself to consider, rather sadly, that change in 
the scheme of things which had made politics a profitless 
profession. “We,” he wrote, “who look upon politics as a 
barren career, by which few people hope to make money 
and none to save it, and who would expect a poet to found a 
family as soon as a Prime Minister, can with difficulty form 
a just conception of a period when people entered Parlia- 
ment, not because they were rich, but because they wanted 
to be rich, and when it was more profitable to be the 
member of a Cabinet than the partner in a brewery.” It 
happened that he lived long enough to see the coming of a 
happier age—an age in which there are “ poets” of kinds 
who are probably founding families with the proceeds of 
more or less efficiently rhymed matutinal platitudes—an 
age, moreover, in which, if it is not yet more profitable to be 
a Cabinet Minister than a brewer, every Cabinet Minister 
who is not quite a dullard carries a partnership in a brewery, 
or its equivalent, in his red box. It was perfectly true that 
the Cabinet was a dead-end occupation when Sir George 
Trevelyan wrote his Charles Fox; to-day our bright young 
politicians may be said to hang out their signs from the 
moment of their entry into the Cabinet. From the Cabinet- 
room there is a door which leads straight into Fleet Street, 
and beyond that another door, not quite so easily opened, 
beyond which is the corridor to Lombard Street. 

Politicians have dabbled in journalism ever since Fleet 
Street became the Fourth Estate, but there were limitations 
in the old days. When an attempt was made to enlist 
Palmerston, when out of office, for the Hdinburgh, he 
replied that he preferred to keep any good things he had for 
the House of Commons, an explanation which would be 
received with howls of incredulity in any newspaper office of 
to-day. If a politician did write, he expected naturally to 
write about politics. The next stage arrived when Glad- 
stone was persuaded in 1890 to write for a Sunday paper, 
the negotiation being conducted with a pomp and ceremony 
on both sides exquisitely humorous. The title of the 
article was “‘ The Rights and Responsibilities of Labour,” 
and no doubt the paper got value for the £100 cheque which 
was paid in advance. Nowadays it is not essential for a 
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Cabinet Minister who goes into journalism to write about 
politics. Having given everyone a political vote, we have, 
quite logically, agreed that no one cares very much about 
politics, and I imagine that a Cabinet Minister could secure 
an even higher fee for a snappy thousand words or so on 
“‘ Why I Believe in the Cami-Knicker Gir] ” than for fifteen 
hundred words on “ Why Iam a ”” (whatever his party 
may be). We have, therefore, the pleasant knowledge that no 
politician who reaches the Cabinet need starve when he goes 
out of office. If he cannot, even now, become rich while in 
office, he can support life with patience on the miserable 
pittance assigned to office, while keeping sufficiently in the 
limelight to be sure that cheques in three dimensions will be 
showered upon him as soon as he goes into opposition, 
especially if he can cultivate a popular style and remember 
that things have changed since Lord Salisbury made his 
famous remark about the new journalism and that news- 
papers are now written by ex-Cabinet Ministers for typists. 
If he attends strictly to business, he may hope to be able to 
found a family before the break-up of another Cabinet dis- 
charges a fresh regiment of Cabinet Ministers into Downing 
Street. He has the added satisfaction that, while none of his 
new readers ever read one of his political speeches through 
from beginning to end, they will read his articles with serious 
attention and will discharge sacks of letters into the news- 
paper office congratulating the proprietors on their enter- 
prise in securing so “ brilliant.” a contributor. Modern 
England is ruled, not by Cabinet, but by ex-Cabinet, 
Ministers; the pen is mightier than the microphone. A 
Cabinet Minister can hardly hope to save his country more 
than once a year, an ex-Cabinet. Minister can save it twice a 
week. Hence the wisdom of the present rule that Cabinet 
Ministers must. not engage in journalism; were Cabinet 
Ministers and ex-Cabinet Ministers encouraged to compete, 
the market would be spoiled, prices. would fall and our 
eountry would be saved so often that the process might go 
unmarked. 

But there is a higher glory than Fleet Street. Fleet 
Street, by a happy coincidence, lies half-way between 
Downing Street and the Bank, and ex-Cabinet Ministers 
with brains are being encouraged to continue their journey. 
It is a journey which has for the politician the exquisite 
satisfaction of revenge. Every politician with a sense of 
humour who enters the City does sc with the happy certainty 
that he is avenging his class. Until quite recently the City 
men set no bounds to their contempt for the politicians. I 
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have been privileged to sit at the table of a man who, 
having conducted a small business with financial profit to 
himself, has assured me that ‘‘ what we business men want ”’ 
is a business Government in which “those fools of politi- 
cians ” shall not meddle. I have suspected sometimes that 
the real meaning of this business Government may have been 
a Government so conducted that the business of the gentle- 
man lecturing me on the subject might prosper even more 
than at present, and I have amused myself by conjecturing 
what would happen to a country ruled by twenty men each 
determined that his own business should have the best of 
anything that was going. But, whatever might be their 
differences when brought together in Downing Street, these 
business men have always been agreed on the utter imbe- 
cility of politicians in general and of Cabinet Ministers in 
particular. Yet we have the spectacle to-day of business 
men competing for the services not only of Cabinet Ministers, 
but also for those of the drones, the bureaucrats, “‘ the ten- 
to-four-Eton-and-Trinity idiots’ who hold the higher execu- 
tive posts in the Civil Service. 

How has it happened? I think that Fleet Street is 
entitled to much of the credit. Fléet Street has elaborated 
the blessed theory of names. What is important is the 
person who writes or administers, not what is written or 
what is done. Envious people tell us that actresses, profes- 
sional athletes, and the like contribute, sometimes, nothing 
more than their photographs and their signatures to the 
articles they “‘ write.” It is a censorious world and we 
must not believe all that envious people tell us, but at least 
the City has been quick to recognize the value of names. 
There was a time when it was titles for which the City 
competed; there were sad scandals in consequence, and the 
present system is in every way preferable. Coronets did not 
confer brains on their wearers; Cahinet rank enhances the 
brain-power even of clever men. An able man who passes 
from politics to commerce really does give something in 
return for a salary four or five times greater than he could 
earn in politics, and it is -possible to argue very plausibly 
indeed that a very able man can do more positive good for 
his country in Lombard Street than in Downing Street, 
provided always that Downing Street was an incident in his 
career. We are so conservative a nation that Downing 
Street’ still awes us a little, and, of two men of equal com- 
mercial ability; he who has had Cabinet rank will be much 
more likely, to’ invite public confidence than he who» has 
spent all his life east of St. Paul’s. There was a theory, a 
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few years ago, that the converse of this was equally true 
and that the “ captain of industry” was a great asset to a 
Cabinet; it would be cruel to enlarge at length on the pro- 
cesses by which that belief was shattered. 

We can agree, then, that the City gains considerably by 
the acquisition of politicians of the calibre of Mr. X. or 
Lord Y., men of brains and first-class ability; but it must 
follow of necessity that the Government of the country 
must suffer progressively if the best men of the House of 
Commons or of the Civil Service are to be taught to regard 
the service of the State merely as a stepping-stone to the 
service of the City. No doubt politics will continue to 
attract clever young men in search of the kind of pub- 
licity which will increase their value in the City; brilliant 
young men from the Universities will serve a novitiate in 
Whitehall with an eye to Lombard Street in their forties, 
but the result must be that the State will lose the services 
of the best men just as those services are becoming most 
valuable. There is nothing less true than that there is 
plenty of room at the top; there were only twenty Prime 
Ministers between 1827 and 1928, though there were hundreds 
of politicians who must have set out in the hope of reaching 
the top. It is doubtful whether anything less than the 
Premiership ever contented an ambitious politician, and a 
man with “‘a family to found” will not wait indefinitely 
when he sees the road blocked. He will look elsewhere. 
Men who are merely cleverish will find satisfaction in Fleet 
Street; men with first-class brains will go into the City to 
the administration of some great business and a position in 
it at least comparable with the lonely magnificence of the 
Prime Minister. Nothing can be more certain than that 
politicians in the future will be divided into three unequal 
classes. There will be a select few who, either because they 
have no urge to “found a family’ or because they have a 
single-minded devotion to the service of the State, will be 
satisfied with the “‘ barren career.’’. There will be a larger 
class with one eye always on possibilities outside politics 
and a larger class still of second- and third-rate politicians 
with pushfulness and some gift of the gab from whose ranks 
the unfortunate Prime Minister of the future will have to 
make his administrations. Americans boast sometimes that 
their commercial prosperity is due to the fact that the best 
men go into business and the second or third best (to say 
nothing of the worst) go into politics; the contempt with 
which politicians are generally regarded in America is a 
warning of what is coming to us here. And the situation 
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is the more serious because, while the State is continually 
losing its best men to commerce, it is as constantly increasing 
its interference in the lives of all of us. It is taking, as 
Lord Hewart reminds us so often, functions and powers 
which belong properly to the Courts of Law; hordes of State 
inspectors are constantly intermeddling with the delicate 
balance of business. There is a progressive growth of the 
worst features of Socialism whatever Government may be in 
power; the theory that it is better for the State to mis- 
manage a business than for private enterprise to manage it 
well has made great strides since 1906. "The proper conse- 
quence of this tendency would be that the State should be 
attracting to itself all the best brains and all the most able 
administrators, whereas exactly the opposite state of affairs is 
happening. When Burke demanded that, if a man gives all 
his services to the State, the State should see to it that he did 
not suffer in his domestic concerns, he was stating a truth of 
which those who fixed official salaries nearly a century ago 
were not altogether unmindful. When Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment set out to put an end to the scandals of the eighteenth 
century, they fixed the salary of a Secretary of State at a 
figure which must have approached fairly closely to the just 
and fair theory that a man should be able to earn, as a 
statesman, an income comparable to that which his talents 
would command in the open market in any other profession. 
An income of £5,000 a year was handsome enough in 1832, 
though always with the drawback that the period of enjoy- 
ment was a matter of uncertainty. But that same official 
salary is a mere pittance to-day compared with what a 
sufficiently advertised politician can make in other fields, 
just as the salaries of the highest offices in the Civil Service 
are ludicrous compared with what men who have left the 
Service are making in the City. We shall be fortunate indeed 
if, within the next fifty years, the underpayment of servants 
of the State does not prove a thing much more costly than 
would have been the raising of salaries to a point which 
might have safeguarded “‘ the domestic concerns’ of some 
who have been lost and will be lost to the State. 


H. T. KemsBatyt-Coox 


WHAT OF CANADA? 


In view of recent happenings, people who have not had the 
opportunity of studying Canadian politics at first hand may 
well ask, ‘“‘ What are Canada’s real nationalist ambitions 
and Imperial sentiments ?”’ : 

As one who has lived many years in Canada, both before 
and since the war, and who has made an exhaustive study 
of the situation, the writer will endeavour to make clear 
the trend of Canadian opinion as it is to-day and as it may 
become in the future. The views of those in closest touch 
with national aspirations and political feeling in the older 
provinces are also given, because the author’s personal 
experiences have been principally connected with the 
Canadian West. 

In answer to inquiries, the editor of the Toronto Globe 
published last July a leading article which says in part: 


“An English contributor to one of the most impor- 
tant Old World periodicals asks for reassurance on these 
points [Empire secession and annexation by the U.S.A.]. 
At no period in the history of the Canadian people 
could these questions be answered with more clarity 
or greater confidence. Canada stands where she has 
always stood—within the Empire. In this day and 
generation Mr, Ewart’s is the one loud, lone voice 
crying for outright secession. Even the eloquent 
and dynamic Henri Bourassa has mellowed his song as 
the years have rolled on. No longer he paints a glow- 
ing word-picture of a French-Canadian Republic on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. To-day he at least endorses 
ithe British association until such time as it is no longer 
an advantage. Butitis an advantage, and Mr. Bourassa 
knows it. 

“If the Canadian people have tentatively accepted 
such innovations as the inauguration of the Ministry 
at Washington, it is not without certain misgivings, 
which still persist. . . . But those who hope or imagine 
that Canadians endorse disruptionist ideas are due to 
a rude awakening. ... Let these newer institutions 
once start to bedevil or endanger the larger interests 
of Empire, and the real Canada will give voice with no 
uncertain tones. Meanwhile the workaday world of the 
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Dominion has matters pressing for attention which 
seem vastly more important. 

“Canada stands. From east to west, south to 
north, never was there truer devotion to the flag, the 
Throne and the British connection. There is what 
there has always been: a robust sense of Canadian 
individualism. But it is only the grown-up indi- 
vidualism of Sir John MacDonald’s day, desirous of 
managing its own affairs. 

“French Canada has little of that inborn love of 
the Empire that to some of us is almost a religion. But 
the French-Canadian people are honourable enough 
to acknowledge what their British-Canadian connection 
has meant for them. If they might mildly regret that 
there is, in this connection, no cross without a crown— 
and all for which it stands—they are the last to 
contemplate trading the crown for the stars, or the 
cross for the stripes of single tongues and common 
schools. 

** Stands Canada where she stood ? Not quite— 
but a little more forward. A hundred years ago 
Mackenzie and Papineau invoked armed rebellion in 
the fight for responsible government. The Mackenzie 
grandson sits in the Premier’s chair to-day. . .. One 
Papineau descendant, Bourassa, relinquishes, bit by 
bit, his sire’s revolutionary aims. Another, Colonel 
Talbot Papineau, pays in Flanders’ Fields the price 
of his devotion to the higher, newer Papineau vision. 
Strange growths, these, on family trees once ardently 
disloyal.” 


These views, expressed by the Toronto Globe, are more or 
less confirmed in a letter received from Archdeacon Scott, 
D.S.0., C.M.G., of Quebec. The Archdeacon, better known 
as “Canon Scott,” was Senior Chaplain to the lst Canadian 
Division in France, and was personally known to and liked 
by almost every man in the C.E.F., certainly by every man 
in the lst Division. A familiar figure in the trenches, 
giving away cigarettes with one hand and Bibles with 
the other, he may be taken as representative of the best 
type of Canadian, with wide human understanding and a 
shrewd insight into the character of the people. Besides 
gaining a reputation for personal gallantry during the war, 
he has won considerable fame in the field of literature. He 
writes from Quebec: “I think the feeling of loyalty to the 
Empire is perfectly sound in this province. The French 
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people naturally want to have a French country here, and 
that, they know very well, can best be secured under the 
present Imperial status. They would hesitate long before 
throwing their chances into the doubtful future of an 
American amalgamation.” 

The above expressions of opinion bear out the conclu- 
sions that must be arrived at by all who know Canada best. 
But it must not be forgotten she has a rich and powerful 
neighbour who is indifferent, if not actually hostile, to British 
interests. The commercial, moral and social influence of 
the United States cannot fail to have an almost overwhelm- 
ing bearing on the lives and trend of thought of people living 
in the Dominion. Canadians, in speech and manner, are 
far more American than English; their coinage is of the 
same notation, and their bookstalls are flooded with American 
literature. Peaceful penetration by the United States has 
already reached vast proportions and is increasing yearly. 
There is at present a high tariff wall to exclude Canadian 
goods, but if Canada were to throw in her lot with the United 
States these restrictions would be removed, to the great 
financial benefit of the Dominion. 

The prospects for a change of nationality, then, might 
appear at first to be alluring for Canadians, but in spite of 
this, the idea does not seem to appeal to them. Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, one of the most brilliant politicians Canada has 
ever produced, ended his political career by advocating 
closer reciprocity with the United States. The electors showed 
by their voting that they suspected this would mean the 
thin end of the wedge of annexation. 

The Nationalist Party belongs to another school of thought. 
A very large proportion of the Canadian population is not 
of British stock, and therefore cannot be expected to have the 
same affection for British institutions as those of our own 
race. Besides immigration from the United States and 
continental Europe, there is a large and solid block of French 
Canadians whose loyalty to the British Empire is more one of 
convenience and personal advantage than sentiment. Many 
of them would like to see Canada a separate and independent 
nation, but recognize that by continuing for the present 
under the British flag there are many advantages to be 
gained, not the least of which is the saving in the cost of 
national defence. 

In proportion to its population and resources Canada 
contributes less than any other portion of the Empire to the 
upkeep of the Navy. Shortly before the war the Canadian 
Navy consisted of two small and obsolescent cruisers, one 
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stationed at Halifax, on the Atlantic coast, and the other 
at Esquimalt, on the Pacific coast. The shame of enjoying 
security at the expense of the British taxpayer was felt by 
many Canadians and was revealed when the Niobe was 
wrecked off Halifax. Some of the newspapers at that time 
came out with facetious headlines, such as: ‘‘ Great Naval 
Disaster. Half the Canadian Navy becomes a total wreck.” 
Since the war the two cruisers have been replaced by two 
destroyers, used chiefly for training Naval Militia; and there 
are also four small gunboats for controlling the activities 
of fishery poachers from the United States. These and two 
obsolete submarines, bought during the war and now under 
the charge of a caretaker crew, are all the Canadian taxpayer 
is asked to maintain as his contribution towards naval 
defence. 

By his quarrel with Lord Byng and his action in appoint- 
ing Canadian Ambassadors at Washington and Tokio, it 
might be thought Mr. Mackenzie King wishes to break away 
entirely from the Empire, but probably it would be more 
correct to say he is obsessed by an exaggerated and mis- 
chievous idea of the part Canada should play in world 
politics where they affect Canada, and is jealous of any action 
in that connection by the Imperial Government. An inci- 
dent at the time of the last Imperial Conference in London 
gives a hint as to his attitude of mind: Mr. King visited the 
bell-foundry of Messrs. Gillett & Johnston at Croydon to 
witness the casting of one of the big bells for the new carillon 
at Ottawa. Into the mass of molten metal he threw an 
English halfpenny and a Canadian one-cent piece, at the 
same time exclaiming, “‘ Equal status.” He was at that 
time fresh from the Conference, and took this first opportunity 
of emphasizing the fact that he considered Canada an equal 
partner with Great Britain! 

We must not conclude Mr. King’s actions and words 
fairly represent the views on Imperial matters of the majority 
of Canadians. There are many factors entering into Canadian 
politics which we cannot fully appreciate. Canada is a vast 
country, and in the stretch of three thousand miles from 
seaboard to seaboard each province has problems and 
interests of its own to meet, so that it is quite possible to 
obtain a majority in Parliament by playing up to these 
varied interests in each separate province. 

Canada herself feels uneasy about the effect of Mr. King’s 
actions. Mr. Bennet, leader of the Conservative party, has 
asked: ‘“‘ What port is Mr. King bound for? If he wants 
to make us an independent country, let him say so. Let 
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us have a well-defined expression from him as to where he 
is heading, and what is his chart, and what his port.” 

Commenting on the above, in a leading article headed 
“Mr. King Should Speak,” the Toronto Globe says : 


“The Prime Minister cannot afford to ignore the 
direct challenge thrown down by Mr. Bennet...., 
This question has gone ringing round the world. To 
ignore it, or simply to accept the obvious opportunity 
of flinging back the demand for a similar statement 
by Mr. Bennet, would be to add to the dangerous mis- 
conceptions that already exist abroad as to Canada’s 
national aspirations. To answer it with adequate 
force and convincing finality would, on the other hand, 
be to render a high Canadian and Empire service. 
Mr, King’s opportunity, and incidentally his responsi- 
bility, is the greater in that he has played so im- 
portant a part in the events of the past decade which 
are the cause of the just apprehensions and natural mis- 
conceptions of to-day.” 


Considering the services rendered to the Empire by 
Canada during the war. it would be an insult to living 
Canadians, as well as to her glorious dead, to doubt her 
loyalty. Anyone who had the privilege, as the writer had, 
of being associated with the C.E.F. at that time will remem- 
ber the scenes of enthusiasm as each battalion was formed 
and despatched overseas. Men stormed the trains and 
clung to roofs and footboards of the coaches in the hope of 
being signed on at the last moment. Here are a few figures 
of Canadian war records: Out of a total population estimated 
at 8,970,000, enlistments totalled 552,000. Of these 383,520 
went overseas, 213,270 became casualties (50,862 being 
killed in action or died of wounds), 4,070 died from other 
causes, 842 were missing, 2,813 taken prisoners and 154,364 
wounded. Canada borrowed of her citizens for war pur- 
poses more than $100 from each man, woman and child 
in the Dominion. She produced 60,000,000 shells and 
100,000,000 lbs. of high explosives. 

After the first surprise gas attack at Ypres, General 
French, then Commander-in-Chief, said in his dispatches: 
“The Canadians saved the situation.” They were included 
in every principal offensive from that time on until the end 
of the war, and never failed to take the objective assigned 
to them. War-time recollections and the memory of those 
splendid men should not be allowed to fade with the passing 
years. Even before the war there were “‘ Doubting Thomases,” 
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but Canada’s record during that period of stress should put 
an end to all such doubts for some time to come. 

Enough has been said, then, to show that the majority 
of Canadians are enthusiastically loyal, and most of the 
remainder recognize the present advantages to be gained by 
maintaining the British connection. But it is to the future 
we have to look with concern. The proportion of British 
stock in the total population is steadily decreasing owing to 
unrestricted foreign immigration. There is no getting away 
from the fact that the future destiny of Canada rests upon 
the immigration policy adopted to-day. Australia and 
New Zealand are loyal because their population is nearly 
100 per cent British; South Africa owes the Empire only 
a luke-warm allegiance because its white population is almost 
equally divided between British and Dutch; and although 
Canada to-day is prepared to make sacrifices to remain 
within the Empire, it is not to be expected she will always 
hold these views unless the balance of British over foreign 
immigrants be largely increased. Foreigners and their 
descendants may in time become good Canadians, but they 
will never bear any sentimental affection for the British 
Empire. 

This matter is treated by those responsible with a 
supineness which can only be described as suicidal. Mr. 
Beatty, President of the C.P.R., is reported in The Times of 
July 10th as having said he was in favour of a judicious 
recruitment on the Continent of Europe from among those 
people who were well suited to the pioneer life, in particular 
from among the Germans and Scandinavians; also that, 
in his view, during the course of the next few years, the 
great source of settlers for the fertile and at present unpro- 
ductive land in Western Canada would be the United States. 

Both the C.P.R. and the Canadian National Railways 
carry out an active propaganda on the Continent for the 
recruitment of settlers in Canada. The report of the Canadian 
National Land Settlement Association, laid before the 
Immigration Investigation Committee at Ottawa, stated 
that in 1927 the Association placed 1,228 families upon the 
land. Of these only 306 were British and American—the 
rest. were all from European foreign countries. 

Commenting on this report, Dr. G. E. Lloyd, Bishop of 
Saskatchewan, says: “I do not blame Sir Henry Thornton or 
Dr. Black—their business is to make the railways pay— 
but I do blame the Prime Minister for selling the nation’s 
blood, character, and future.” 

Considerable and justifiable criticism has been levelled 
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against the Hon. R. Forke, Minister of Immigration, for the 
way he is handling the situation. The case is very well 
stated in a joint letter to The Times of July 6th by the 
Chairman and the Secretary of the Fellowship of the Maple 
Leaf. They say in part: 


“The General Synod of the Church of England in 
Canada .. . last year urged upon the Federal Govern- 
ment the necessity of establishing a quota law (for 
limiting the number of foreign immigrants), as it was 
felt the British character of the country was menaced. 
The Primate of Canada, in introducing a deputation 
from the General Synod to the Hon. R. Forke, Minister 
of Immigration, produced figures showing that from 
1923 to 1927 British immigration had declined from 
47 per cent. to 34 per cent., whereas non-British 
(including United States) had risen from 53 per cent. 
to 66 per cent. of the total. ‘These records,’ the 
Primate stated, ‘seem to forecast that if incomings 
continue to proceed on these lines, the time is not far 
distant when people of Anglo-Saxon origin will be 
in the minority.’ His Grace urged the necessity of 
obtaining ‘a sufficient preponderance of British popula- 
tion to ensure not only continued loyalty to the Empire, 
but to guarantee the permanent presence of the whole- 
some traditions and the respect of law and order which 
stand out as characteristic of British rule and govern- 
ment.’ ” 


The Hon. Robert Forke, in reply, stated that a quota 
policy was not feasible. 

Mr. R. H. Webb, ex-mayor of Winnipeg, stated last 
year : 


“The Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba are fast becoming non-British. ... What 
is felt by the British peoples of the Prairie Provinces is 
that these non-British peoples might so increase that 
by purely parliamentary means they could, in course 
or time, vote the Dominion out of the Empire... . 
As far as the British character of the Canadian West is 
concerned, what is at work is a process of slow but quite 
perceptible erosion. Without any formal divorce, if 
the present process continues, Canada may find herself 
so entirely transformed that her title of ‘ British 
Dominion,’ though true in theory, may cease to be 
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true in practice. A strong British sentiment still 
flows in the country, but it needs reinforcement by more 
settlement from the Old Land.” 


When we review the matter of alien immigration in 
British Columbia, we find a grave position through the 
influx of Asiatics. Attempts to stem the menace by legisla- 
tion, as has been done to some extent in California, have 
met with but little encouragement at Ottawa. The other 
provinces, because of climatic conditions, are not threatened 
in the same way as British Columbia, and it is therefore difficult 
to get the Federal Government to move in the matter. 

Owing to their low standard of living and the compara- 
tively high wages paid them, these Orientals soon become 
wealthy and are buying land all over the province. The 
official estimate of the value of land held by Orientals in 
British Columbia is $11,590,706, and in Vancouver two- 
thirds of the trading licences required by anyone who carries 
on a retail business are already in their hands. A recent 
Government inquiry showed that the Japanese birth-rate 
in British Columbia is forty per thousand as against eighteen 
per thousand of the white population. The discrepancy is 
probably even greater than this, because the fecundity of 
the Japanese is extraordinary and for some reason they dodge 
birth registration whenever they can. Even without further 
immigration this rate of increase, if maintained, will give 
the Japanese numerical superiority in a few years’ time. 
Some years ago a member of the Legislative Assembly, in 
the course of a debate on the Oriental question, said the 
dividing-line between East and West, if nothing were done, 
would soon be the Rocky Mountains instead of the Pacific 
Ocean, and since then the menace has become appreciably 
greater. 

Canada, we know, needs more people, but she needs them 
to be of British stock; she should not be made the dumping- 
ground of all the polyglot races of the world. Even if 
selection results in the annual number of immigrants being 
smaller, and development slower, it is better to have a 
sparsely populated country than a land crowded with aliens— 
a land from which our children would probably be excluded. 

That it is beginning to be recognized that all is not well 
with the immigration policy of Canada is shown by the 
report of the Immigration Committee recently held at 
Ottawa. The Committee expressed doubt about the desira- 
bility of the agreement which gives special authority to the 
railways for recruiting immigrants, and, while not advising 
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its cancellation, suggests modifications and recommends 
against its renewal when it expires in 1929. 

On our own side is the report of the Industrial Trans- 
ference Board, signed by Sir Warren Fisher, Sir John 
Cadman, and Sir David Shackleton. In the second part of 
the report, dealing with emigration, we read: 


** As regards over-sea settlement, it is a matter of 
regret, and, indeed, astonishment, to find how slow has 
been the settlement of British people in Australia and 
Canada, notwithstanding the passing in 1922 of the 
Empire Settlement Act for the express purpose of stimu- 
lating it. Migration procedure is highly complicated, 
and formalities are numerous and restrictive. They 
constitute a real discouragement to prospective settlers.” 


It would be unfair to the Canadian authorities to say they 
deliberately obstruct British settlement—in fact, they co- 
operate in a good many ways with the British Government to 
assist it, but the assistance given is accompanied by so many 
restrictions that the result is disappointing. The chief fear 
on the part of Canada and the other Dominions seems to 
be that we wish to solve our own unemployed problem by 
dumping on them a lot of useless and unemployable people. 

In refutation of this belief, after commenting on the 
calumny that the unemployed are a standing army of vagrants, 
the Industrial Transference Board’s Report says: “There 
is no country which would not be fortunate, and should not 
be glad, to receive within its boundaries many of the men 
with whom our inquiries have brought us into contact.” 

But a calumny once started is hard to stop, and even 
the picked body of men recently sent over for harvesting 
operations was looked on with suspicion by some Canadians. 
Thus Mr. Boulanger, a French-Canadian M.P., is reported 
as having said: ““We want our land tilled by our own people, 
not good-for-nothings who will afterwards embarrass us. 
England does not know what to do with these people. 
England is trying to drown us.” 

However, if there is any reliance to be placed on what 
Mr. King, the Premier, said to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald on 
> recent tour through Canada, there is some hope for the 

uture. 

“We do not wish,” said Mr. King, “for our markets to 
be flooded with labour and insufficient work to go round, 
but we do want that type of immigrant who will benefit 
himself and the country to the greatest extent. To find 
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that immigrant we naturally turn to the Old Land, and it 
is my wish that Mr. MacDonald will carry back a message 
that Canada will receive with open arms such immigrants 
from the Old Country.” 

The immigration question has been dealt with at some 
length in this article because it is desired to show that 
whereas, at the present time, Canada may be regarded as 
loyal to British ideals, there is real danger of the British 
element being swamped in the near future if a radical change 
in Canada’s immigration policy is not adopted. 

The future greatness of Canada is assured if she elects 
to remain with us, but not if she becomes a mere appanage 
of her giant neighbour. If she does remain with us (and for 
her to break away would probably mean the break-up of 
the British Empire), the words “Equal status” will one day 
be something more than a complimentary phrase. Owing 
to her geographical position and great natural resources 
it is possible Canada may become the hub and chief partner 
of the Empire. 

There is no fear of secession if her own and our legislators 
take the right steps now to secure a preponderance of British 
stock among the new settlers entering the country. 


R. E. TuRNBULL 


BIRDS ON THE DOVRE FJELD 


In writing last month on Fokstua, its birds, its cattle, and 
its goats, I said at the end of the article that, the Editor 
kindly permitting, there should be a continuation to tell 
of what I saw from my “hide” by the blue-throats’ nest 
and about the birds I met with upon the wild marshes of 
this high valley on the Dovre Fjeld, especially the broad- 
billed sandpiper and Lapland bunting. 

But the blue-throats and their young ones must be dealt 
with first and foremost, it being impossible to relegate 
anything so lovely as the Norwegian blue-throat to a second 
place. I have told about the erection near the nest of a 
little tent from which I hoped to watch and photograph 
the birds, and of my anxiety about the too inquisitive 
cattle, which, wandering to and fro across the wide marsh, 
would come and inspect the hide. However, they did no 
harm, except to my nerves, which became sadly frayed in 
consequence of anticipations that varied from the nest 
being trampled on to the tent being destroyed. Yet the 
cows neither trampled on the nest nor damaged the hide, 
and the morning came when, having carried the camera and 
other impedimenta along a dusty road, across dry, lichen- 
clad ground, over squelchy bog, a jumble of grey rocks, and 
more marsh, I settled down to business. 

The business consisted in sitting in a hunched-up attitude 
on a small and by no means securely perched seat, with my 
camera before me, and one eye glued to a spy-hole, whence 
there was a limited view of tangled clumps of dwarf birch 
and dwarf willow, a wet, black, peaty path, and a gleam of 
grey-blue, hinting at the distant fjelds. In the foreground 
was the tussock of grass that concealed the blue-throats’ 
nest. For some few minutes it was a dull and uninteresting 
scene, until I saw a little mouse-like form flitting through 
the scrub—Madame Blue-throat was coming back to her 
family. She came towards the nest, sneaking robin-like 
through the undergrowth, a neat, pretty, but not 
distinguished little bird, her most noticeable feature being 
her light eye-stripe. She was quite inconspicuous. Then 
I saw him! Scen thus at close quarters, from the familiarity 
of a hiding tent, he simply took my breath away. Never 
had I seen such a gem. I had seen blue-throats before, 
notably one on the fjeld-side at Hjerkinn, of which I wrote 
in my note-book: ‘‘ An exquisite little blue-throat came and 
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sang to me, sometimes flying up a dozen feet into the air, 
to descend with spread tail and quivering wings, still singing 
very sweetly as it did so. It made me think of a fairy black- 
smith ‘ tink-tinking’ music from a silver anvil, especially 
when it continued to sing from the topmost twig of a small 
bush, its wonderful throat raised to the sky, which it seemed 
to have robbed of its bluest blue.” 

Such had been my best previous view of a blue-throat, 
but now—well, this little cock left me without words with 
which to deal with him. 

I tried and tried to find words to describe him aright, and 
at the third attempt let it stand as follows: ““Throat (general 
idea) light lobelia blue, with a hint of that lovely shade we 
find in the flower of the chicory, but yet a vivid, intense, 
solid blue; under his chin, on the blue, a spot of robin-red; 
the blue then shading off into a dark, somewhat irridescent 
band, stretching across his chest like the ribbon of some 
distinguished order, this being enhanced by a narrow line 
of white, and the whole finished by a red line.” I further 
jotted down: “ His ‘all-over’ hue is just robin buff-brown, 
but his light eye-stripe is unrobinlike, as is his foxy-red 
tail, with terminal band of dark brown, yet no one watching 
him sneaking about in the undergrowth would ever doubt 
he was, after all, a true robin.”’ Like all the robins, the blue- 
throat knows how to keep out of sight and keep the location 
of the nest a close secret. Our homely robin may be cheeky 
enough when it suits its purpose, but it is the most cunning 
of all birds about the concealment of its home affairs. 

The blue-throat did not altogether like my tent so near 
its nest, eying it somewhat nervously, and seeming more 
than a little suspicious of the staring, glassy eye of the 
camera, It was while watching the hesitating flittings of the 
two blue-throats to and fro in the bushes that I became 
aware of the tragedy. One of the tiny-nestlings lay dead on 
the edge of the nest. There it lay, flaccid and cold, a pathetic 
testimony to the limitation of the mind of the bird. It 
had undoubtedly been dragged out accidentally by one of 
the parents, probably when flying off the nest in a hurry. 
It was merely on the verge of the nest, too far over to wriggle 
back itself, but a small push would have tumbled it in again. 
The slightest effort on the part of one of the old birds 


would have brought it back to warmth and safety; but once 


out of the nest and it was out of the ken of its parents, 
dying of cold and exposure within one and a half inches of 
the hen happily brooding the rest of the family. 

Yet, despite this tragic loss of their nestling, and the fact 
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they had done nothing to avert it, both blue-throats were 
unquestionably devoted parents. The female soon put on 
one side her nervousness concerning camera and tent, crept 
into the little hollow that contained the cup-like nest, and 
settled down on the youngsters; while the male devoted 
himself to bringing food, arriving with beakfuls of small 
dark caterpillars, whereupon the hen stood on one side, and 
papa, bending over the nest, made charming little sounds to 
wake up the babies, at which four heads, with wide-open, 
eager beaks, on long, tremulous necks, simultaneously shot 
up into the air. Papa had no difficulty in disposing of his 
supplies ! 

On this, and on most occasions, caterpillars formed the 
bulk of his consignment, which I thought a pity, as he might 
well have drawn upon the plentiful supply of mosquitoes and 
varied the family diet a little. 

A warm sun shining down from a blue sky not only 
provided a wonderfully good light for photography, melted 
the snow on the fjelds, and brought the burns down in roaring 
spate, but it warmed up my tent, it warmed the marsh, and 
it brought the mosquitoes to life. 

Hitherto we had complained about the arctic conditions 
up here on the Norwegian mountains, but as soon as the 
sun really shone on my hide I was peeping through the spy- 
holes to see when a cloud could be expected. 

‘“‘ Pinge!”’ sang the mosquitoes, “‘ pinge, pinge!”’ and 
having no appreciation of the attentions of the lady of the 


species (entomologists assure us it is only the female that ~ 


bites), my attention was sadly distracted from the business 
in hand. I thought regretfully of certain bottles of fly-bite 
preventives I had so carefully brought out to Norway in 
1927, and which had never had their corks drawn; but, alas! 
they were not here, and there was nothing to be done but 
endure the rising temperature and “‘swat that fly ’ whenever 
possible. . 

Goodness! does it not get hot inside a small hide when 
the sun shines upon it! I simmered in the tent for another 
couple of hours, while the blue-throats went on happily 
about their family business, having now got over their 
nervousness. I made a number of exposures upon each of 


them, until I felt I could really “‘ chuck it” for the day, and _ 


retreat with my “ bag,” i.e. some two dozen exposed films 
and the same number of mosquito bites. However my 
photographs might be fated to develop, I was satisfied 
that the quality of the mosquito bites was ‘ best obtain- 
able ’’! 
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It was on one of my journeys back from the blue-throats’ 
nest, when taking a short-cut across a boggy area (the 
so-called “‘ short-cut”? took me nearly twice as long as the 
less direct but sounder route!) that I flushed a snipe, which, 
rising only about a yard from me, gave a fine performance 
of the “‘ broken wing” trick. It flew for perhaps six feet, 
then fell to the ground, where it floundered as if desperately 
wounded. Struggling and scuffling, it scrambled along a wet 
cattle-path, wings down and tail spread, a most convincing 
picture of a sorely injured bird; but I did not move, and it 
vanished behind some willow-bushes. I remained where I 
was, but the bird did not come back to give a second per- 
formance, though I could hear her clucking somewhere in 
the birch-scrub. 

Then I proceeded to search for the cause of the old snipe’s 
anxiety. The first thing I found, in a tussock of grass, was 
a nest containing hatched-out egg-shells, but they did not 
look very fresh. I hunted and hunted, scanning the ground 
from which the bird had risen, which was a damp, black, 
peaty depression between tussocks on which grew stunted 
willow and dwarf birch, not dwarfed ordinary birch, but 
Betula nana, that never grows more than about two feet in 
height. There was little enough vegetation, nor was there 
much cover of any description, yet not a sign of a snipe chick 
could I discern. Again and again did I go over the ground, 
but it was only after hunting for ten minutes that I found 
@ young snipe! It had crouched flat in the impression left 
by a passing cow, lying in the footprint with its head under 
some rubbish. It was nearly half-grown, with feathers 
coming through its tortoiseshell down, and it was 
extraordinary that so large a chick could be so difficult 
to see—the chick was an amazingly good illustration of 
protective coloration, its tortoise-shell down (rich brown 
and black powdered with grey) being a wonderfully exact 
match for the play of light, shade, and shadow among the 
wet hollows of the peat ground. 

There it lay as immovable as a stone, but when, after 
picking the youngster up to examine it, I returned it to the 
same spot, it jumped up and ran off, exactly as if it under- 
stood its camouflage had been seen through, and it was no 
use trying the trick again.. It ran round a tussock, slipped 
under some grass, and crouched once more, leaving me to 
wonder how much an inexperienced young bird like this 
does understand of what it does, and how much of its 
behaviour is pure instinctive response. The crouching 
When alarmed is almost certainly done instinctively, but 
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how far experience modifies instinctive reactions is another 
matter. 

This query applies likewise to the behaviour of the old 
bird. When she performs the so-called “ broken wing” 
trick does she know what she is about, or is she, in her 
sudden fright, acting without thinking? 

It is a mode of action widely spread among birds: I 
have seen golden plover, partridges, small species that nest 
upon the ground, arctic skuas, etc., all do it in expert 
fashion when anxious about nest or young, and all as if 
designing to draw the intruder from the neighbourhood of 
their treasures. Many of the birds of the Dovre Fjeld 
marshes are adepts at the performance. Close to the blue- 
throats’ nest was a nest of the reed-bunting, the pair it 
belonged to giving me many exhibitions of ‘‘ broken wing ” 
work. Indeed, I should never have found it but for the 
whole-hearted way the little cock did the trick. I was 
walking along a muddy cattle-path when the bird flew 
off the nest, or rather out of a small bush of dwarf birch, 
for I did not see the nest. He was such a handsome little 
fellow with his black head and white collar. He fluttered 
along the ground, with tail depressed and wings quivering 
for four or five yards, affording me a most interesting sight, 
for here was a male bird trying to lure an intruder away 
from the nest, and doing it quite as efficiently as the female. 

Later, out in the middle of the marsh I saw another 
male reed-bunting put up an equally good performance; 
but, of course, in this species the male shares nursery duties 
with the female and takes his turn upon the nest. 

A well-known writer on birds has asserted that it is a 
purely mechanical business, that the bird is divided between 
anxiety for its eggs or young and sheer fear, and that the 
“ broken wing” trick is simply semi-paralysis arising from 
this conflict of desires and emotions. I certainly do not 
subscribe to that theory, but I do believe that the first 
performance is an instinctive response, for I have seen a 
bird do it which I happened to know had no previous 
experience of this sort of thing. It was when Moses, my pet 
otter, sprang at a tame wild-duck as she was brooding her 
eggs, and nearly had her, too, causing the duck to flap wildly 
from her nest into the near-by pool, where she did the 
crippled bird to perfection. Moses swam after the duck, 
chasing her the length of the pond, when the duck took wing 
and flew off, leaving Moses looking considerably surprised.* 


* This episode is fully described in my book on Animal Mind (George Allen 
& Unwin, 1927). 
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Now, that duck had had no experience of otters or other 
predatory animals, yet under the stress of sudden fright 
she behaved just as a wild bird would have done—the 
trick worked well, for it lured the otter away from the nest. 

When I put up a tent by the reed-bunting’s nest the 
cock bird, who was once more on the nest, repeated his 
performance for me, running four or five yards through 
the undergrowth and then coming back to do it again. 
He was quite as wholehearted about it as any hen. An hour 
later, when I came back to the reed-buntings after a visit 
to my friends the blue-throats, I found the female upon 
the nest, and she, too, did the trick, behaving precisely 
the same as her mate, scuttling along the ground with tail 
down and drooping wings—please note that, though this 
performance has long been known as the “ broken wing” 
trick, it would be better described as the crippled bird trick, 
and there is no actual aping of a broken wing—the bird only 
simulates incapacity to get away. 

I studied these points with close attention in the case 
of a pintail duck at Hjerkinn. I had first seen the lady near 
a streamlet that meandered through the northern end of 
the Hjerkinn bog. Her behaviour suggested to me that she 
had a nest on her mind, for she merely flapped off into the 
next gutter, where she stood and quacked, a good loud 
quack, rather like that of a mallard duck. In consequence 
I went the next day and worked to and fro over the boggy 
ground near the watercourse where I had first seen her, but 
with no luck. At last I gave it up, and was squelching 
homewards along the stream-side when the pintail floundered 
a at my very feet. She had been brooding ducklings. 

ere were only two so far as I could see, and they looked 
about two days old. They ran a couple of yards, and then 
crouched flat, with heads and necks extended. They were 
queer, snaky-looking little things (I always think old pintails 
have a snaky look), lighter in colour than mallard ducklings 
though similar in markings, the yellow of young mallard 
being in their case replaced by a sandy or fawn tint. But 
while I was looking at the ducklings the old duck was getting 
into a terribly agitated state of mind, giving a great display 
of the crippled bird trick, and tumbling over the tussocky 
ground as if her legs and wings were all broken. In fact, it 
was as good a display as I have ever seen, and the appearance 
of the bird as she flapped along the ground was well calcu- 
lated to deceive a fox, cat, or otter into thinking her an easy 
victim. But I watched the bird, asking myself, “Is that 
bird acting entirely under the guidance of impulse? Is 
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her performance entirely instinctive, without thought, judg- 
ment, or purpose? Is she just an unintelligent automaton 
ruled by an instinctive response ? 

With all this in my mind I watched her with especial 
care. It is, however, difficult to put on paper the little details 
of carriage and mien that appear to indicate intention, apart 
from sheer fluster and fright, but the way that duck came 
back, returning towards me, and, when I followed her, 
floundered off, drawing me away from the young ones, seemed 
fraught with meaning. When I stood still she drew nearer 
to me; when I moved towards her she made off again, improv- 
ing her pace as she did so, until she used her wings and 
skimmed over the heather into the little stream. At that 
I checked my steps, when she flew back. I then returned 
towards the ducklings, moving two or three paces in their 
direction, at which she relapsed into a partially crippled 
state, though she did not flounder about so much as at first. 
Once more I followed her away from the young ones, when 
she soon recovered the full use of her wings, exactly as if she 
thought she really had lured me from them this time. She 
certainly appeared to me to know what she was about. 
She gave me a strong impression that after the first headlong 
rush her action was purposeful. 

I hurried back to the house to get my camera, hoping to 
secure a snapshot of her and her performance, but, though 
not away more than twenty minutes, it was many minutes 
too long, for she lost no time in getting the ducklings away. 
I put her up again, but she was no longer anxious. Evidently 
the ducklings were well hidden, for, hunt as I would, I could 
not find them, and Madame simply flew off with no “‘ broken 
wing ” antics. Goodness only knows where she had got the 
youngsters to, for I searched and searched and never found 
them, so I had to be contented with what I had seen, and 
what deductions I could draw from such conduct as I had 
already observed. My interpretation being that the first rush 
of the duck, when surprised upon her ducklings, was indeed 
an instinctive action, an unconsidered tumbling off, entirely 
due to an inherited disposition to respond in that way to the 
stimulus of danger, but that her subsequent behaviour was 
modified and controlled by the desire to draw the danger 
away from the young ones and to herself. I do not say she 
thought out the situation and said to herself, “If I go back 
and flounder about in front of that woman she will follow 
me, and thereby I shall draw her from my ducklings.” No, 
but I do think she had a vague understanding, a feeling, 
that if she could draw attention to herself, she would be 
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drawing it away from her young ones, and that it was with 
purpose she returned each time I turned back. 

Dear me! this is dreadful; I have been drawn into. a 
long discussion of birds and the “‘ broken wing” trick, and 
wandered far from the blue-throats in their snug nest upon 
the Fokstua marshes. They, at any rate, never, even in 
their fright at my first appearance on the scene, indulged 
in any such antics, but just slipped off the nest and away 
into the surrounding scrub. Later they got quite used to me, 
indifferent to the tent, and even forgot to be startled by 
my very noisy focal-plane shutter. When, I wonder, are 
camera manufacturers going to consider the requirements of 
the bird-photographer, and place a really silent shutter on 
the market? Most shutters are dreadful, and the focal- 
plane, so efficient in other respects, is the worst of all, but 
the blue-throats got used to it, and finally ceased to take 
any notice when it banged down like a pistol going off. 
Whether the two birds also got used to me, or whether it 
was merely a case of “‘ out of sight, out of mind ”’ with them, 
Iam not sure. At any rate, they would not come near the 
nest as long as I was in view, but the moment I got into the 
tent all was well and they came back to duty. For instance, 
on the second day, when I kept watch by the nest, I had to 
get out of the tent to put something right, at which the two 
blue-throats chirped anxiously away in the bushes. Now I 
had no second person with me to delude the birds by walking 
off (most birds are unable to count—when two people go to 
a hide, and one stays inside while the other walks away, the 
birds usually behave as if both had gone), and expected the 
blue-throats to know I was in the tent; but no, they seemed 
quite unsuspicious—I had vanished, and that was enough. 
The female settled down to cover the nestlings, and a minute 
later the lovely cock arrived with a beakful of food. She 
stood to one side while he fed the family, and I thought, 
but could not see for certain, that he gave her some too. 
Five minutes later he was back again, and this time I was 
sure the lady had a share. The male was undoubtedly 
feeding both female and young. Ten minutes then passed, 
when he came with more provisions. This time he seemed 
in no hurry to be off, but stood on the nest side, watching 
his offspring. He looked them over with a careful eye, took 
excreta from one, held it for a moment, and then swallowed 
it. This is the usual way in which nest-building birds over- 
come the difficulties of their cramped nursery and the sani- 
tation question. After this the female blue-throat went off, 
and was away for five minutes, returning with one cater- 
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pillar, her first contribution, as far as I knew, to the supply 
department. For the first two or three days of the life of 
the young blue-throats the cock seemed to take all catering 
and sanitary work upon his dainty shoulders. The more 
I saw of him the more I fell in love with him, his beauty 
was beyond words, his behaviour in front of my camera was 
above reproach, and as a parent he wasa model. What more 
could one say of any bird? 

As the young ones got bigger the hen bird took her share 
of foraging, and, the appetite of the nestlings increasing as 
fast as they grew (their rapid growth was amazing), both were 
kept very busy. They brought small dark caterpillars, now 
and again a green one, and a few gaudy flies. Where they 
found them all was a mystery to me, as it was likewise a 
mystery how so much bird-life maintained itself in this 
inhospitable region. From the spy-holes of my hide I could 
see all sorts of birds, from pompous-hooded crows flapping 
over to their nests in a birch coppice on the fjeld-side to 
the ubiquitous pipit. The common pipit is, indeed, aptly 
named. In Norway it is everywhere, from the valleys to 
the snowy summits of the highest fjelds, and these marshes 
held many pipits. Whenever I heard small bird voices 
near the tent 1 would say to myself, “ Pipits,” and this was 
generally right. For instance, here is an entry from my 
“log”: ‘11.28, a disturbance, but it is only two pipits 
chasing each other, apparently an invader being chivvied 
out of another bird’s private nesting territory.” Sometimes 
a handsome cock wheatear came near the hide, as the 
following entry shows: “11.22, entertained by a very 
smart black and white wheatear singing near, it sang as it 
flew by, alighted on the topmost twig of a bush, and sang a 
few notes, after which it lapsed into squeaks, if so undignified 
a word may be permitted for the loud and quite impressive 
sounds it uttered.” 

But the most thrilling sight I witnessed through one of 
my spy-holes was the bull-fight. First, my nerves had been 
sadly upset by a cow. In one way and another the cattle 
of the Fokstua marshes nearly reduced me to nervous 
prostration! To make it all clear perhaps I had better 
quote again from my notes: ‘‘12.5, more botheration cattle, 
which wander around the tent. One old black brute of a 
cow comes to it, puts her nose down, and begins to crop grass 
off the top of the blue-throats’ nest, and appears about to 
place her foot on the nestlings, when I shouted at her, ‘ Get 
off, you old devil!’ and she jumps back as if shot. Should 
have shouted earlier, only two lively black bulls are at hand, 
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and I don’t like them. But what is that noise? Why, they 
are fighting! By squinting through another peephole I can 
see more clearly: they are head to head, shoving and pushing 
each other, grunting and roaring, and giving quite a pretty 
bull-fight exhibition. It would be rather fun if one were on a 
grandstand looking down into an arena, but as it is I don’t 
find it a pleasant sight; don’t approve of bull-fights at all, 
especially when one has naught but a small stool with which 
to discourage them if this fight should bring them on to the 
top of the tent. Besides which, if they stop fighting, they may 
vent their temper on the hide! Altogether more thrill than 
fun about it all. Don’t like it at all.” I kept jotting this 
down, for it was better than sitting awaiting events and 
doing nothing, while the monarchs of the marsh tussled on. 
Suddenly they paused and looked around; again I quaked. 
I had been getting happier in view of their obvious preoccu- 
pation with each other, but now they looked in my direction. 
They were really looking for the cows who, bored with the 
antics of their lords and masters, and too hungry to wait 
for them, had wandered on. The bulls looked this way and 
that, the one gave a low menacing roar, tossed his head, 
swung about, and made off after the ladies. The other 
followed him. I do not think I have ever had a more pleasing 
view than the rear one of those two bulls disappearing amid 
the willow scrub. 

Thinking it over it was all very funny. For one thing 
the cattle were far too intent on their own affairs to think 
of me, and I must have been a ludicrous sight crouching in 
my little tent in shivering apprehension; all the same, it 
did not seem a bit humorous at the time, and the sweetest 
sound I have ever heard was that of the cow-bells dying away 
in the distance. 

It was an extraordinary thing the number of bulls run 
with these herds of cows, not one of them of prepossessing 
aspect, and I can only marvel there was not more fighting. 
Despite their unpleasing appearance they seemed on the 
whole amiable and good-natured creatures, due probably 
to the fact that the cattle are largely tended by women, 
and that the Norwegians are extremely good to their animals, 
never handling them roughly or ill-using them. But still, 
not even a blue-throat singing gave me such pleasure as the 
sound of cow-bells fading gently away and denoting a herd 
departing to other pastures. 

To return once more to the blue-throats—as time went on 
and young ones required less brooding, the female left the 
nest more, going off to hunt with the cock, when they 
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generally came back together, and I could note their 
respective behaviour at the nest. Madame hurried her work 
more than he did. She shoved the food down the nearest 
eager beak, took a quick look. round and was off again; 
Papa, on the contrary, never rushed things. He always 
gave a caressing little note or two as he peered into the nest. 
He seemed to deliberate ere dividing his supplies between 
two or three of the four wide-open beaks, after which he 
would stand and watch the babies as they dropped back 
into the nest, waiting to see if any one of them needed atten- 
tion. Quite two-thirds of the sanitary work was done by this 
model patient. At first the excreta was all swallowed at the 
nest, but latterly it was carried away, whither to be dropped 
or swallowed at a distance I cannot say. My last view of 
him was engaged in this duty. There had been a disturbance 
a few moments before. The female blue-throat had had 
trouble with a neighbour. Just as the male was coming 
home with food I heard a scuffling noise, and saw his lady 
engaged in a hearty scrimmage with some other bird—I 
think it was another female blue-throat, but could not see 
for certain. At any rate, the cock dashed towards the 
combatants, but again I could not see very well nor tell what 
he did. But Madame had either driven the second blue- 
throat lady away—trespassing was not allowed—or the cock 
had interfered, for a moment later he returned to the nest, 
still carrying food, and was followed in a minute by her. 
That was the last time I saw them, for I had taken as 
many photographs as I needed, and it was necessary to 
remove the tent. I feasted my eyes on his beauty, and on her 
demure shape, ere they slipped away into the willow, birch, 
and juniper scrub; when creeping forth from the hide I 
pulled it down, packed up my goods, and trudged off with 
them over the marsh. I left the blue-throats the best of 
good wishes for luck with the remaining four young ones, 
and that they might have a good migration, wondering if, 
like me, they were presently to cross the North Sea, for the 
blue-throat on its passage to the south frequently reaches 
the English coast, passing down it, and across the Channel 
on its way to warm and sunny winter quarters. It is one of 
the many marvels of bird migration that this dainty little 
bird, seemingly so delicate and fragile, should have its 
breeding quarters in such places as the mountains of Norway, 
and make twice a year such a journey to and from its nesting- 
lace. 
‘ Now, at this point I have suddenly realized that my 
runaway pen has got me into trouble. This article was to 
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be about Lapland buntings and broad-billed sand-pipers, 
instead of which it has drifted from the blue-throat pair to 
the ‘‘ broken wing ”’ trickin various birds, and back, via cattle, 
to the blue-throats again, with no space left in which to 
deal with the birds it was to have been about. It is terrible! 
What will the Editor say? Will he permit yet a third article to 
wind up the subject of the birds of Fokstua, properly, and 
as it should be done? I do not know, but I think I must 
crave his indulgence, beg and implore it, and if it can be 
secured, inflict on my readers yet another essay on the 
fascinating bird-life of one of the most fascinating districts 
that I know. 


FRANCES Pitt 


NEW YORK VERSUS PHILADELPHIA 


Ir would be difficult to flog up any public interest outside 
the United States in what newspapers term “the Titanic 
struggle’ between the Republicans and Democrats for the 
Presidency. Whether the lot fall on Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
the Quaker and “ Dry,” or on Governor “ Alf”? Smith, a 
Roman and “ Wet,” is deemed immaterial by foreigners, and, 
moreover, is none of their business. It exclusively concerns 
the American People, who may be sufficiently intelligent to 
discriminate between the platforms and policies of the rival 
Parties which are indistinguishable to the average European. 
But the contest between Mr. W. T. Tilden and the Lawn 
Tennis Association of the United States is an episode we can 
all understand, and one that appeals to the ever-growing army 
of Lawn Tennis players, who, taking the two Hemispheres 
immensely outnumber the players of any other game. The 
treatment accorded to Mr. Tilden might conceivably be 
meted out to any of them who were sufficiently important 
to be worth persecuting, if the “ Prussianism” now rampant 
across the Atlantic spread elsewhere under the influence of 
its latest “triumph.” It immediately concerns Englishmen 
because the pretext for pursuing this vendetta abroad, in 
disregard of international comity and even common 
decency, was something the offender had written about the 
Wimbledon Championships that was alleged to violate a 
regulation aimed at preventing Lawn Tennis players who 
were not journalists from acting as reporters to newspapers 
of tournaments in which they compete. There is little room 
for difference of opinion as to the soundness of some such 
regulation as it is on several grounds undesirable that 
players should become reporters, hustling from the courts 
in order to get their story on to the wires, either explaining 
away their own defeat or indulging in self-glorification over 
some success that may have been more due to good luck 
than to anything else. Any such practice opens the door to 
many a scandal that the authorities, whether here or abroad, 
were well advised to sit on, and there has been little con- 
troversy over such action. It is, however, stoutly denied that 
Mr. Tilden even technically infringed the regulation that was 
exploited for his undoing, and of which he as part author 
should be as good a judge as the prosecution. That he was 
unconscious of having broken it was yet more clear, and no 
less so than the fact that he was under no temptation “to 
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sail near the wind,” as anything he cares to write about the 
game of which he is a past master and a supreme artist is 
such good “‘ copy ” that any editor would jump at it, whether 
it touched on a tournament in which he was playing or not. 

I make no apology for recurring to a topic that was 
copiously discussed in the September number of the National 
Review,* partly because of its universal interest and partly 
because the generality of British newspapers have elected to 
ignore it, whether owing to their terror of saying anything 
that might be resented in New York one cannot guess, 
though it is observable that of late years London newspapers 
have adopted such an abject attitude towards the Americans 
as to positively endanger Anglo-American relations. This 
obsequiousness in no way reflects the sentiments of the 
British Public, whose journals frequently astonish their 
readers. 

I was enabled last month to narrate the amazing perform- 
ance of the United States Lawn Tennis Association in taking 
advantage of the absence of their President, Mr. Samuel H. 
Collom, and Mr. Joseph Wear, Chairman of the American 
Davis Cup Committee—both of whom belong to Mr. Tilden’s 
native city of Philadelphia—to issue a ukase disqualifying 
the captain of the Davis Cup team and enjoining his with- 
drawal from the impending match between the United States 
and Italy which was to decide the Challengers of the present 
international Champions—France. This narrative may have 
been regarded in some quarters as ex parte, but it was nothing 
like as: partisan as the actual facts, some of which were 
unknown at the time of writing, as publicity was chiefly 
given to those that represented the New York end of the 
American L.T.A. as having a plausible case. Thus it was 
not appreciated in Europe that two of the three articles which 
constituted the gravamen of Mr. Tilden’s offence had been 
discussed at a meeting of the Lawn Tennis Association in 
New York before the departure of Mr. Collom and Mr. Wear 
without any suggestion being made that their author was 
thereby rendered unfit to represent the United States in 
Davis Cup matches. Mr. Collom and Mr. Wear went to sea 
without any inkling of the concerted attack on the American 
team, which only broke when they were comfortably out of 
the way. This can but serve to strengthen the conviction 
that the fons et origo mali of this deplorable affair was not so 
much Mr. Tilden’s commentaries on Wimbledon or a passion- 
ate desire to maintain the moral status of the Amateur, as 

* See “ The Strange Case of Mr. W. T. Tilden,” by An Old Half-Blue, National 
Review, September 1928. 
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the over-eagerness of New Yorkers to get even with “the 
Philadelphians,” who at the beginning of the present year 
acquired leading positions in the Lawn Tennis Association. 
No New Yorker can ever be persuaded that anything really 
good can come out of any other city and the possibility of 
control slipping away from Manhattan Island was positively 
* unthinkable.” The whole handling of this miserable busi- 
ness suggests that Tilden and “ Tildenism’” was but a 
stalking-horse in one of those local feuds that flourish under 
the Stars and Stripes in the absence of graver issues, such as 
divide other communities. This was effectively established 
by the indignant cablegram which Mr. Joseph Wear (Chair- 
man of the Davis Cup Committee) despatched from Paris 
under the influence of the outrage which he felt had been 
perpetrated upon him and his colleagues abroad by “the 
friends they left behind them ” in New York. 


**T hereby tender my resignation as Chairman of the 
Davis Cup Committee to take effect immediately upon 
arrival in the United States of the. American team. I 
also resign as a member of the Davis Cup Committee and 
of the Advisory Committee. The holding of a meeting 
in my absence of the committee of which I am Chairman 
to consider the alleged offence of Tilden in writing news- 
paper articles on July 2nd and 6th, when the matter 
could have been considered prior to my sailing on 
midnight of July 6th, and my sincere belief that in this 
instance Tilden is being unjustly treated are the causes 
for my resignation. 

“The action of the committee in demanding the 
withdrawal of Tilden at the last moment is incompre- 
hensible to competing nations, and makes us ridiculous 
in their eyes. The lack of consideration shown for 
Collom and myself is beyond understanding.” 


This cablegram is reproduced from American Lawn Tennis, 
which describes itself as “‘ an illustrated magazine devoted 
exclusively to the game,” and which by common consent is 
the most attractive journal that has yet taken up Lawn 
Tennis. Of its enthusiasm for the game in general and for 
American achievement in particular there can be no question, 
and its opinion of “the Tilden Crisis ” probably reflects the 
feelings of ninety-nine American players out of every hundred. 
As it points out (August 20th): “‘ There has been no publicity 
given to this cablegram (from Mr. Wear), nor any attempt to 
meet the charges made so scathingly. ‘When the matter 
could have been considered prior to my sailing’ goes to the 
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hub of the matter. It was when Collom and Wear were on 
the ocean, as ambassadors of good will to France, that the 
charges were made, rushed through, and the verdict of 
‘ guilty ’ brought in.” 

Ultimately, as all the world knows, having caused the 
removal from their Davis Cup team of Mr. Tilden—who 
was a spectator of the match against Italy—the pressure 
of France plus the assistance of the popular American 
Ambassador in Paris, Mr. Herrick, the New York end of 
the American L.T.A. executed a graceless and grudging 
“climb down” when they realized that their President 
would in any event exercise his reserved right to nominate 
the greatest of all players for the Challenge round. It might 
have been supposed that such a fiasco would have taught the 
vendettaists a lesson. But some people are unteachable, and 
having finally parted with any serenity they may have ever 
possessed, they resolved to pursue their crusade to the bitter 
end. They would “larn” Mr. Tilden and anybody else 
“to be a toad.” His own admirable demeanour under great 
provocation counted for nothing; his wonderful effort to 
retrieve the lost Davis Cup—his incredible victory over 
Lacoste, who had recently beaten him at Wimbledon, his 
heroic effort in the Doubles against Borotra and Cochet, and 
finally against the latter playing at the top of his form in the 
decisive Single on the third day, loomed very small in the 
eyes of the Mandarins of Manhattan Island. They were out 
for their “‘ pound of flesh,’ and they meant to have it. New 
Yorkers have sterling qualities, but dollar worship does not 
promote magnanimity. Here was so obviously a case for 
& graceful concession that well-informed men on the spot 
refused to believe that the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association could seriously contemplate continuing to make 
themselves ridiculous. But judging from the opening sen- 
tence of Mr. S. W. Merrihew’s exhaustive article in American 
Lawn Tennis on ‘The U.S.L.T.A: and the Case Against 
Tilden,” the man in the street was a keener judge of the 
peculiar psychology of the governing body than the expert. 
As Mr. Merrihew put it: “‘ It is the talk of the street, nay it 
is cried from the house-tops, that when the Executive Com- 
mittee of the U.S.L.T.A. meets this week it will find William 
Tilden guilty of the charges levelled against him. To doubt 
this, it is said, is simple-minded. Yet, at the risk of being 
so classed, I say that I do not believe it; nor shall I until, 
if such be the case, announcement is made that a verdict 
of guilty has been brought in.” This sanguine forecast was 
falsified by the event. In a secret session of the Executive 
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Committee of the Lawn Tennis Association at the Hotel 
Vanderbilt in New York on August 25th, “The greatest 
player of his time, if not of all time (to quote the New 
York Times of that date), was found guilty on the charge 
of having violated the player-writer provision of the Amateur 
Rule in his newspaper articles from Wimbledon in July, 
and was declared ‘ineligible to compete in tournaments 
and matches played under the auspices of the U.S.L.T.A.’” 
Without making him a professional, this ruling dis- 
qualifies Mr. Tilden from playing as an amateur, and, as 
a consequence, the American National Championships this 
year have been decided in the absence of the man who 
for many years kept the United States at the top of the tree, 
who has done more to promote the prestige of American 
Lawn Tennis than the whole posse comitatus of his assailants, 
while he has inspired Young America with his own enthusiasm 
at a time so many of the rising generation were being seduced 
by Putting. However long the ban may last we cannot 
guess, as we are foreign to the local jealousies and personal 
antagonisms that prompted it. How it is viewed abroad 
may be gathered from the chivalrous tribute of the French 
Lawn Tennis world which appeared in Tennis from the 
eloquent pen of M. Daninos at the time of the Davis Cup 
crisis.* ‘‘ He (William T. Tilden II) was and is still the 
greatest artist in Lawn Tennis that the successive generations 
have ever seen on the court. . . . Were the players of the 
entire world gathered together in a plebiscite to-day to elect 
their king, Tilden would gather without any doubt the most 
votes, and this eventuality is of such a nature as to make me 
rejoice particularly in view of the recent attempts on the part 
of these selfsame officials. That he has been able to gain, 
along with his various titles, their reproaches and criticism, 
let us concede; but to disqualify to-day, to bring into disre- 
pute with the aid of an exceptional rule the one who for ten 
years personified a sport, it is really too much; in France we 
would rather think of erecting a statue of him, not as a 
symbol of Amateurism, but which would be in any case the 
symbol of Prestige.” 

I may very fairly be asked, having expressed myself 
strongly on this controversy, though not a whit more 
strongly than other people on this side of the Atlantic feel, 
whether simply because he is an outstanding figure on the 
courts, a world-wide celebrity, and a genius at the game, 
Tilden is to be a law unto himself and to be allowed to break 
any regulations he pleases without being brought to book? 


* This translation is borrowed from American Lawn Tennis. 
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Is there in effect to be one code for “‘ Stars ’’ and another for 
lesser luminaries, with perhaps a third for ‘“‘ Rabbits” ? 
By no means. It has never been suggested that Tilden should 
be regarded as a chartered libertine, free to go as he pleases 
on the strength of his incomparable record, or even that 
indiscretions on his part should be overlooked on account 
of their authorship. All that is claimed is that Lawn Tennis 
players in all countries, whether they be great geniuses or 
small fry, shall receive fair play from their governing bodies. 
Tilden has received less than bare justice. The attitude of 
his accusers—who constituted themselves his judges—was 
revealed by their surprise attack on the American Davis Cup 
team on the eve of the Test matches in France. Even those 
who make it their business to palliate the conduct of all 
“authorities ’’ were reduced to silence by this unconscionable 
performance, which constrained the intervention of American 
diplomacy to undo its evil effects. It was, however, illumin- 
ating as an indication of the length to which the vendettaists 
were prepared to go. It explains their subsequent conduct 
in resuming the attack and in condemning the culprit who 
on August 25th was hounded off the Lawn Tennis courts of 
the United States. But for the amazing exhibition we had 
recently had, most of us would have been prepared to recog- 
nize that the Lawn Tennis Association of any country is the 
only suitable tribunal for the trial of offences against its own 
code, and it was not for foreigners to go behind their verdict. 
If they condemned a player for any infraction of rules ex 
hypothesi they were likely to be right; if they penalized him, 
he presumably deserved it. Anyhow, it was none of our 
business. But that case is not this case. Tilden so obvi- 
ously obtained less than justice from a prejudiced body that 
Englishmen are not only entitled, but bound to consider the 
merits of the case before they assent to the vote of censure 
on a former Wimbledon champion charged with violating the 
amateur code by his comments on this year’s Championships. 

What is the rule and how was it broken? That is the 
question the answer to which by the secret conclave at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt has put yet more fat in the fire. The rule, 
to begin with, is so obscurely worded that there is room for 
honest difference of opinion as to its meaning. The able 
editor of American Lawn Tennis (writing before the verdict 
of guilty had been pronounced) goes so far as to say that 
99 editors out of 100 would differ from the U.S.L.T.A. in 
their interpretation of this much discussed veto on “ writing 
for pay or for consideration current newspaper articles covering 
a tournament or match in which he is entered as a competitor.” 
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This verbiage is at once clumsy and ambiguous. To most 
people it conveys the idea that players must not become 
ad hoc journalists and report tournaments for daily news- 
papers as at one time they threatened to do, and which 
those who are genuine journalists habitually do in England 
without any questions being asked, objection made, or harm 
done. Why a journalist should not be allowed to stretch 
his legs on the courts and acquire a working knowledge of 
games on which he is expected to pronounce expert opinion 
has yet to beexplained. Mr. Tilden is indubitably a journalist 
of unquestioned competence, just as he is an author of 
readable books and an actor; also, we believe, a playwright, 
though he admittedly owes his fame to his Lawn Tennis. 
In 1927 he competed at Wimbledon as the official represen- 
tative of the U.S.L.T.A. and wrote a series of articles—not 
reports—which were published in daily newspapers “ which 
are claimed (to quote American Lawn Tennis) to have been 
almost exactly similar to the articles now under discussion. 
No complaint or criticism of the 1927 articles was ever made. 
Tilden was therefore justified in believing that no objection 
would be made if he wrote similar articles this year. He 
did write a series of three articles, two of which were pub- 
lished before the Wimbledon meeting closed, and the third 
after it was ended.” As already noted 


“the first two articles were produced at a meeting held 
before Messrs. Collom and Wear, the President and the 
Chairman of the Davis Cup Committee respectively, of 
the U.S.L.T.A. sailed for Paris; no objection to them 
was made.” * 


If we had the space, and no respect for the law of copyright 
—which operates somewhat mysteriously, like many other 
institutions, as between Great Britain and the United 
States—we should reproduce the offending articles textually 
so that the reader might form his or her own opinion as to 
their innocuousness. They were reproduced in the New 
York World (for which they were originally written) on 
August 21st, but have not appeared in London. They were 
in no sense reports “covering” the play at Wimbledon, 
but retrospective reflections on selected features, evidently 
designed by the captain of the Davis Cup team to encourage 
American hopes of recovering that coveted trophy. Nor 
were they “current,” and, except by a strained interpre- 
tation of a dubious rule, they could not be turned as weapons 


* American Lawn Tennis. 
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against Tilden.* Thus the first article, dated “ London, 
July 1st,” opens thus: “The end of the first week at Wim- 
bledon finds the American contingent bloody but unbowed,” 
and proceeds to explain the sensational defeat of F. T. 
Hunter by E. D. Andrews, the New Zealand champion, 
“This was a case of a great player on an off-day meeting a 
good player on an inspired day.” This match was already 
very “stale”? as news, but was open to this carefully con- 
sidered comment. The performances of other Americans in 
the previous week were likewise discussed. The second 
article, written four days later and published as our Champion- 
ships were finishing, explained why Wimbledon had “ not 
yet solved the Davis Cup problem of the United States” 
on the form shown by the various members of the Davis 
Cup team. The third article, written and published after 
Wimbledon, was on the same topic—its gist was contained 
in its initial sentence : 


“WIMBLEDON, ENGLAND, July 7.—The American 
Davis Cup team failed in its attempt at Wimbledon to 
break the French front, yet the results were most 
encouraging when one considers that we had only a 
week before the play started.” 


Even those enthusiasts who take the view that New York 
can do no wrong would be hard put to it to bring Mr. Tilden’s 
commentaries under the ban against “covering,” and 
before he was arraigned the rule should have been rewritten 
in the following terms: “No player may write anything 
about any tournament in which he has played, is playing, or 
may play.” Why not make it a crime for any man who can 
use a racket to wield a pen? We may reach that stage at the 
present rate under governing bodies lacking a sense of propor- 
tion and a sense of humour, to say nothing of common sense. 

The only intelligible explanation of this astonishing affair 
is embodied in the title of this articlh—New York was bent 
on “getting a bit of its own back” from Philadelphia. 
Whether it has succeeded I beg leave to doubt. 


An Oup Hatr-Bivue 


* Mr. Merrihew puts the case thus in American Lawn Tennis : 

“In newspaper parlance ‘covering’ an occurrence or event has a definite 
meaning, one which cannot be dodged or evaded. In my opinion, if 100 editors 
had this matter put up to them, stripped of its notoriety and its bias, and they 
were asked if the article ‘covered * the Wimbledon meeting, 99 of them—and 
quite possibly 100—would declare that they did not cover it; and would refuse 
to accept or pay for the article. If what they wanted, and contracted for, was 
a series of articles dealing with play and players, and designed to cast some 
light on the Davis Cup ties in Paris, the Tilden articles would have been. accepted 
as completely filling the bill.” 

VOL. XCII 18 


THE GREEK ARMY AND THE 
DARDANELLES 


I SHOWED in the September number of the National Review 
how and why the proposal made by Mr. Venizelos on 
March 6, 1915, to co-operate with us in the Dardanelles 
expedition was strangled at its birth. About a fortnight 
after that event the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force 
was formally constituted and entrusted to General Sir 
Ian Hamilton. It is noticeable, that, in the instructions 
given to that Commander by Lord Kitchener, no reference 
is made to any offer of assistance by the Greeks, or any 
hope of further offers, or any approach to the Greeks to 
see if the objections raised to the plans of Mr. Venizelos 
could be overcome by negotiation. The task, as set forth 
for Sir Ian, was, indeed, so restricted in scope and so 
hampered by prohibitions, that a military plan of horizon 
wide enough to interest the Greeks can scarcely be said 
to have entered into the scheme of things at all. The expe- 
ditionary force was to support the Navy, to be subsidiary 
to it, to wait and see if the Fleet could force its way through 
the Narrows into the Sea of Marmora, and only if that plan 
should fail, were the land troops to be used. Once com- 
mitted to a land assault, however, the enterprise was to be 
carried through to the bitter end. 

The British Foreign Office was at this time under the 
erroneous impression that the resignation of Mr. Venizelos 
had been forced by King Konstantine in a manner unfriendly, 
if not insulting, to the Entente Powers. There was in con- 
sequence an undeserved prejudice against the new Greek 
Government. Mr. Gounaris had been appointed by the King 
as President of the Council, after an attempt had been made 
to.induce Mr. Zaimis to undertake the task. The latter was 
the one man whose reputation for impartiality could have 
secured for Greece the freedom from political dissension which 
was of such importance at this juncture. He was, however, 
only willing to accept the post if Mr. Venizelos promised to 
give him his support. This Mr. Venizelos was at first 
agreeable to do. Later, however, for some regrettable 
reason which has never been explained, he withdrew his 
promise. Accordingly Mr. Gounaris was chosen and a new 
administration formed. The new President of the Council 
was an agreeable man, pro-Ententist in sympathy, and fully 
aware of the importance of keeping on good terms with the 
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Sea Powers. He was not a man with any great driving 
force, nor had he the advantage which is conferred by 
previous experience. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Christian Zographos, was an enthusiastic pro-Ententist, who, 
on account of the special interest which he took in the 
acquisition of Northern Epirus by Greece, was eager to see 
his country ranged on the side of the Entente. There was 
thus no reason why the new Government should have been 
considered unsympathetic to us, beyond the confused im- 
pression in England that everything in Greece that was not 
pro-Venizelist was necessarily pro-German. 

Perhaps the Entente would have taken more trouble to 
encourage the successors of Mr. Venizelos if they had been 
less optimistic on the subject of Bulgaria. It was con- 
fidently expected at London and Paris that an early decision 
in our favour would be made by Bulgaria. This view was 
not shared in Greece, perhaps because the wish was father 
to the thought. There is an interesting coincidence of dates 
at this period which brings into relief the different opinion 
held by the British Government and the Greek military 
leaders respectively with regard to Bulgarian intentions. 

Mr. Winston Churchill tells us in his Worlds Crisis, 
Vol. II, that on March 17, 1915, General Sir Arthur Paget, 
then in Sofia, telegraphed after an audience with King 
Ferdinand that 


“he was convinced that the operations at the Darda- 
nelles have made a deep impression, and that all possi- 
bility of Bulgaria attacking any Balkan State that 
may side with the Entente is now over, and there is 
some reason to think that shortly the Bulgarian army 
will move against Turkey to co-operate in the Darda- 
nelles expedition.” 


One day later—that is to say, on March 18th—the Greek 
General Staff sent to the Serb General Staff a message of a 
very different nature. After asking if the Serbs were still 
able to place in Southern Macedonia the contingents of 
troops required by the Military Convention of the Greek- 
Serb Treaty in the event of action against Bulgaria, the 
message concluded: 


“It would be well if the Greek General Staff were given 
notice of the intentions of the Serbs with regard to this 
point, otherwise plans for concerted action may be 
made too late.”’ 
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The attitude and intentions of the British Government 
towards the new Greek Government are well summed up 
in a contemporary letter from Sir John Stavridi, the Greek 
Consul-General in London, recording an interview which he 
had had with Mr. Lloyd George. Greece was warned that a 
proposal had been put forward at the last Ministerial Council 
in London to withdraw the promise of all territorial con- 
cessions, and that this proposal would be carried unless 
within a fortnight the new Greek Government made accept- 
able offers of co-operation. It was stated that the use of 
the Greek army was not required, only the torpedo-boat 
flotilla. Further, that Bulgaria had already made an offer 
of co-operation on condition that the Entente secured 
territorial concessions from Greece and Serbia. So far this 
offer had been declined, but it was expected that it would 
be renewed, and many Ministers were in favour of accepting 
it. Greece had, however, a fortnight in which to anticipate 
a decision on this point by making proposals. 

On the same day (March 12th) the representatives of 
the Entente in Athens made a joint démarche to the Greek 
Government, promising to them the same “territorial con- 
cessions in the vilayet of Aidin”’ as had been promised to 
Mr. Venizelos, in return for the co-operation of Greece in 
the war against Turkey. 

Thus with a carrot held before their noses, and a whip 
applied behind, the new Government set themselves to work 
out the new plans, which were to be, in the words of Prince 
George, “‘more in accord with the requirements of the 
military situation.” 

To appreciate the character of the offer which was finally 
made, it is necessary to view the situation from the Greek 
standpoint. As already intimated, they did not share the 
optimism of the Entente as regards Bulgaria, the more 
so as they were determined to resist Entente efforts to 
force them to buy Bulgaria by sacrificing large portions 
of their own territory. The Greek Staff also considered 
that the movement of the Entente troops into the Levant 
would provoke the Central Powers into assembling troops 
against Serbia in order to maintain their prestige in 
the Balkans. They considered, in fact, that our enterprise 
against Turkey would be countered by a renewal of the 
assault upon Serbia. They saw German cohorts behind 
Bulgaria. They were sensible of the fact that no timely 
efforts were being made to rescue Serbia from coming peril. 
The Entente were absorbed in other directions. The Serbs 
would not listen to warnings because they depended upon 
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the Entente for protection. The Entente were about to 
commit the only troops which they had available for service 
in the Near East to an adventure which the Greeks thought 
excessively dangerous. If this enterprise did not succeed 
completely and at once, the situation would change quickly. 
There would be no troops at all to rescue Serbia. Bulgaria 
would take advantage of that fact to declare her hand. If 
she joined Germany, the full burden of rescuing Serbia 
would fall upon Greece. For Greece to join an enterprise 
at the Dardanelles, wasting her force in so doing, would be 
fatal unless complete success could be relied on. There were 
thus only two alternatives, either to remain entirely neutral, 
or to control events by carrying out against Turkey a 
properly conceived and organized campaign so as to antici- 
pate any German reinforcement in the Balkan theatre. 

Accordingly a Note in reply to the joint démarche of 
March 12th, and embodying the conditions under which 
Greece was willing to abandon the policy of neutrality and 
to throw herself into the war on the side of the Entente, 
was sent to the Greek representatives at the Entente 
capitals, and simultaneously delivered to the representatives 
of the Entente in Athens. 

After explaining that previous offers of co-operation had 
been made dependent upon the decision of Bulgaria to 
co-operate with the Allies, the Note declared that this 
stipulation would be abandoned if the Entente Powers 
would guarantee the integrity of Greek territory, continental 
and insular, including Northern Epirus, during the war and 
for a certain period after its termination. If this were done, 
the Greek Government would take firm engagement to 
co-operate on the side of the Entente as soon as the latter 
was ready, “‘combining their forces with those of Greece in 
order to undertake against Turkey a war which shall have 
for its definite object the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire.” 
It was laid down that the terms of military co-operation 
were to be the subject of a special military convention, and 
finally it was demanded that in the agreement should be 
defined the territorial concessions and other compensations 
which would be accorded for the safeguarding of the rights 
of Greece, as well as the facilities of a financial order, and 
rt gd provision, which the Entente was willing to 
afford. 

_ In putting forward this proposal the Greek Government 
laid stress on the fact that they confined their requests to 
what was within the ability of the Entente to grant. It 
became at once apparent, however, that territorial guarantees 
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to Greece could not come within this category, inasmuch as 
negotiations with Italy were already in progress, and there 
were regions, such as Albania and the Duodecanese, in which 
Greek and Italian interests clashed.. Moreover, there was 
the vexed question of ceding Kavala to Bulgaria. It was 
in the hope of definitely forestalling this project that the 
demand for territorial guarantees was made. To the King 

the argument was that if Greece was to lose territory by ak 
going to war, there was reason for forsaking neutrality. The 
Kavala question acted, then at first, as a spur to the Govern- 
ment to make proposals to the Entente. It was very 
commonly stated in Athens at this time that the proposal 
was put forward to “dish Mr. Venizelos.” It would have 
been more accurate to say that the object was to “ dish the 
Kavala project.”” The King, who was especially interested 
in the retention of Kavala, was determined to secure from 
the Entente Powers a binding promise that all efforts to 
wrest territory from Greece would be definitely abandoned 
before he would actually go to war. A secondary motive 
in asking for guarantees was the fear that Bulgaria would 
retain her forces intact while Greece expended her strength 
and resources in the general interests of the Entente. A 
time might come when Bulgaria would take advantage of 
the exhaustion of Greece to fall upon her, and the Entente 
then might have neither the troops nor the wish to make 
special efforts to rescue Greece or to recover what she had lost. 
The guarantee desired in this case amounted to an obliga- 
tion to continue the war until Greece was reinstated. This 
second eventuality would be covered if the Entente made 
war in concert with Greece in the Balkans on a scale suffi- 
cient to cope with the Bulgarian army. It was intended to 
apply to a situation where Greece operated against Bulgaria 
alone, or practically so. 

For some reason which has never been explained, the 
Greek Government entrusted the task of negotiation to 
Prince George of Greece (brother of the King) in Paris. It 
would have been better had it been conducted between 
the Governments direct. The choice offended Britain. 
From Mr. Venizelos and London to Prince George and 
Paris was too sharp a change, and one, moreover, that 
could be interpreted as carrying both a reproach and a 
challenge. Sir Edward Grey directed Sir Francis Elliot 
to inquire concerning “‘a mission entrusted to Prince 
George in Paris of which he did not see the utility.” 
The French were embarrassed by this mode of approach and 
could, in the long run, only suggest to Prince George that he 
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should address himself to London for a decision, as the 
British were the prime movers in the wholé enterprise. 
Prince George had been in Athens at the time of the fall. of 
Mr. Venizelos, and was much distressed by the turn which 
matters had taken. He seems to have sounded his brother 
then and there to discover on what terms intervention would 
be possible. When he returned to Paris he set himself to 
ascertain the lines upon which a new offer by Greece would 
be acceptable. His mission was, then, perhaps no more 
than a continuation of his original efforts. Doubtless the 
King preferred to deal with his brother, as he could keep 
under close control the question of the territorial guarantees 
upon which he set such store. The effect, however, was 
merely to increase the impression in London that the King 
was acting autocratically, and that he drew his inspiration 
from Berlin. It was said at the time that the demand for 
guarantees was put forward as a trick to make an offer of 
co-operation which could not be accepted. 

The Greek plan aroused no enthusiasm in London. It 
was difficult to fit it in with the plans which were already 
in progress. The preparations of Sir Ian Hamilton were 
already far advanced. The Greek proposal meant virtually 
a complete recasting of the plan of operations. The British 
Government had not realized the magnitude of the task 
before them, nor were they prepared to contemplate the 
employment of a force large enough to correspond with what 
the Greeks thought reasonable. The prevailing opinion in 
Great Britain was that the force at the disposal of Sir Ian 
Hamilton was sufficient for the task entrusted to it. There 
was no urge to make special efforts to modify the stipula- 
tions of the Greeks in order to make them acceptable. No 
efforts were made to make the two plans of campaign 
coincide. Later, of course, the Entente were forced by 
circumstances to operate on a scale even greater than had 
been contemplated by the Greeks, but the obligation to do 
so was still hidden in the mists of the future. 

The Russians remained unsympathetic to all idea of 
Greek co-operation, though agreeable to fall in with the 
decisions of the French and English. The French examined 
certain points in the Greek Note, and indicated the particular 
difficulties which they involved, especially as regards the 
pledge to proceed to extremes with Turkey and the defini- 
tions of what should be the ultimate frontiers of Greece. 
Nothing in the nature of a definite answer to the offer was, 
however, given or suggested. 

On April 20th, and thus still a few days before the launching 
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of the attack against the Peninsula, matters being still in 
this unsatisfactory state, the Greek Government issued to 
their representatives abroad an explanatory memorandum 
which gives so clear a picture of their views on “ the require- 
ments of the military situation ” that the essential paragraphs 
are given here in full : 


(1) The expedition against Turkey must be 
organized on a basis sufficiently solid to give the best 
chance of a complete success. This is what we meant 
when we spoke in our Note ‘of a war of which the definite 
object shall be the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire.’ 
We did not mean that this object must be under all 
circumstances attained, but that the military organiza- 
tion must be such that it can be seriously pursued. 
This would suppose the disposition and concentration 
of an army of quality and quantity sufficient on the 
one hand to quell the Ottoman army in Europe of at 
least 350,000 men, and on the other hand to hold in 
check the Bulgarian army of about 400,000 men, if it 
attempted to interfere directly or indirectly with the 
expedition taken in common against T rkey by all 
the Allies, ourselves included. Nothing can be based 
upon the sincerity of Bulgarian neutrality. The most 
elementary prudence obliges the counting of Bulgaria 
among the forces of the enemy. 

**(2) It must be regarded as materially impossible 
to-day to carry out anything serious against Turkey 
by means of a disembarkation upon the Turkish coasts 
from Enos to the Straits, or upon the neighbouring 
Asiatic coast, because all these coasts are guarded by 
important forces and defended by numerous works. 
From this it follows that the only method of serious 
action is a descent upon a point west of Enos, or upon 
the Asiatic coast far from the Straits, and the under- 
taking of a methodical expedition overland. 

**(3) All the same, if the General Staffs of the Powers 
are of another opinion from ours as to the possibility of 
a disembarkation in Turkish Thrace, we will agree to 
co-operate with such troops as are contemplated by the 
concerted plan, but after the Allied troops destined to 
act there have completed their disembarkation. 

*“*(4) If in conformity with what is said above, the 
troops necessary for the expedition against Turkey are 
concentrated in the East, we shall find in this fact alone 
the guarantee demanded for our territorial integrity, 
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for the combined forces of the Powers and Greece, 
disposed according to the plan worked out in common, 
will be capable of preventing any hostile effort on the 
part of Bulgaria.” 


What this all boiled down to was that the Greeks would 
have preferred to conduct a land campaign through Turkish 
Thrace north of the Gulf of Saros. By doing so they would 
initially have interposed their army between the Bulgars and 
the Turks, and, by taking the initiative, would have com- 
pelled both hostile groups to conform tothem. If Bulgaria 
came out into the open against them, they would have 
fought her, provided that they were supported by an 
Entente force of sufficient strength. None the less, the 
plan allowed for the alternative of action against the Penin- 
sula of Gallipoli, provided that the Entente troops carried 
out the critical operation of landing. 

A survey of the plan, as thus defined, indicates that 
had the political difficulties been surmounted, military 
differences might have been accommodated; the services 
of the Greek army would then have been at our disposal 
for the attack against Gallipoli, either for the original assault 
or for the subsequent extension by way of Suvla Bay. 

The preference of the Greeks for a campaign north of the 
Gulf of Saros was brought to the notice of Sir Ian Hamilton 
as early as April Ist, in the hope that its practical value might 
be realized in competent quarters. Unfortunately, Sir Ian 
was unable to interest himself in any alternatives outside 
the scope of the instructions given to him by Lord Kitchener. 
As General Braithwaite put it at the time: ‘“‘ We shall do 
exactly as we are told, so that if anything goes wrong, the 
blame for it cannot be laid upon the Mediterranean Expe- 
ditionary Force.” The advantages of transferring the venue 
of the whole expedition to the lower Maritza River was also 
brought to the notice of the authorities at home, but failed 
to elicit any interest. 

Thus, when, on April 25th, the Allied attack was launched 
against Helles and Gaba-Tepe, the Greek offer to join us with 
all their forces was still open and still unanswered. 

On that day the writer found the Greek Chief of the 
General Staff (General Dousmanis) in his office occupied 
with maps of the country north and east of the port of Enos. 
“ Enos,”’ he said—‘“ Fruit Salts for the Turk.” 

The significance of this remark can be appreciated from 
the importance attached to the region of the Gulf of Saros 
by General Liman von Sanders. In his report dealing 
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with the events of April 25th and succeeding days he 
describes how, in spite of the desperate struggles taking 
place at the other end of the Peninsula, he kept two whole 
divisions near the northern end for twenty-four hours after 
the landing had been effected. On April 27th, in his own 
words, “the upper part of the Gulf of Saros was completely 
denuded of Turkish troops.’”’ The presence of a strong Greek 
force at any point in this region would, therefore, have been 
completely decisive. 

General Dousmanis, who, as a stalwart supporter of 
King Konstantine, was suspected by us of pro-Germanism, 
pacifism and general hostility to our interests, was arrested 
in later years by the Greek revolutionary party and put 
upon his trial. It is interesting to recall that in his defence 
he made reference to the plan of co-operation made by Greece 
to the Allies, for which he was personally responsible. He 
declared that the Allies were very unwise to have rejected 
the Greek proposals, for, if they had been accepted, it would 
have meant the defeat of the Turks, the prevention of 
Bulgarian hostility, the opening of the Straits, the saving of 
Russia, the shortening of the war, and the avoidance of 
Russian Bolshevism. It is difficult not to agree with him. 

Political difficulties proved impossible of solution. The 
Entente Powers, while willing to promise verbally that Greek 
territory should not be violated, were not prepared to give 
the written guarantees required, for fear of affronting Italy 
and Bulgaria. The military proposals of the Greeks were 
therefore not followed up, and the plan of assaulting the 
Peninsula of Gallipoli was attempted without recourse to 
Greek assistance. Nor would the Entente give any formal 
answer to the Greek Note. As the French put it: “ It is not 
politic to reply, seeing that the answer could only be in the 
negative.” Ultimately, on April 30th, M. Delcassé gave 
Prince George to understand that the Allies were not disposed 
to accept the Greek offer, because “‘ the Greeks envisage the 
Dardanelles campaign in a manner different to that of the 
Allies.” He added on this occasion that “for some days 
the operations for which the British required the co-operation 
of the Greek army have been proceeding without it, and 
the situation is no longer the same.”’ This was tantamount 
to saying that Greek help was no longer required on the 
Peninsula. On April 30th the attacks of the assaulting 
troops had been brought to a standstill, and the hope of 
capturing the mountain of Achi Baba by immediate storm 
had already vanished. Familiar as we are with the curious 
things done by Entente diplomats at this epoch, the careless 
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optimism of the French Foreign Minister must surely stand 
alone. The situation was certainly “not the same” as it 
had been, but was scarcely altered in a manner that warranted 
the rejection of an offer of help on so large a scale. 

Prince George, realizing that if Greece did not join the 
Entente Italy would forestall her by obtaining many coveted 
concessions, implored the King to make alternative proposals. 
The future French Minister at Athens, M. Guillemin, who 
happened to be passing through Greece, then suggested to Mr. 
Zographos that a way might be found out of the difficulty 
if Greece dropped her demand for political guarantees and 
retained her army for action against Bulgaria, operating at 
the Dardanelles with the fleet alone. This plan would get 
rid of one motive for asking for guarantees, but it would not 
cover the Kavala difficulty. However, the Greek Govern- 
ment instructed their representative in Paris to sound the 
French authorities to see if anything along these lines would 
be acceptable. After much difficulty a formula was wrung 
out of the French to which the other Powers gave their 
consent, namely that Greece should “offer to the Allied 
Powers to abandon neutrality, placing at their disposal the 
fleet as well as the use of her ports and territory, but reserving 
her army to contain Bulgaria in case that became necessary.” 
Although the Greek Government never actually made an 
offer on these lines, the negotiations that were conducted 
assumed an official character, and if the Kavala difficulty 
could have been settled, it is probable that Greece would 
have agreed. On May 4th the King informed Sir Francis 
Elliot officially that Greece would abandon neutrality if her 
territory was guaranteed for a certain number of years after 
the war, ‘and this against Bulgaria.” Various efforts to 
get definite replies from the French with regard to the fate 
of Epirus, the islands, and Kavala only elicited a reply that 
unless action were quickly taken, the Asiatic concessions 
would be withdrawn. Greece was told that if she desired 
to enter under the terms of the amended offer, she must do 
so without imposing any other conditions whatever. 

Prince George continued his efforts to get his brother to 
agree. But now other factors intervened. The attacks on the 
Peninsula of Gallipoli had come to a definite standstill; the 
Allied forces were pinned to the fringe of the coast. Doubts 
as to the success of the whole expedition were openly and uni- 
versally expressed in Greece. Effective co-operation on the 
lines favoured by the Greeks was no longer possible. The 
new scheme offered nothing in the way of direct assistance to 
Sir Ian Hamilton. A few torpedo-boats more or less would 
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make no difference to the situation. Strategically, there was 
no further hope of seizing and maintaining the initiative. 
Greece would be thrown back upon the defensive, waiting 
the development of Bulgarian hostility. For these and other 
reasons the new plan failed to appeal to the King in any way. 
** What earthly good can it be to anyone?” he said when he 
heard of it. To the final appeal of Prince George he sent a 
last instruction to see M. Poincaré and to inquire of him 
whether the Entente Powers would give ‘“‘the assurances 
which we consider indispensable.””’ These were defined as 
“a solemn promise that they will respect, and make others 
respect, the territorial integrity (of Greece) and that they 
will not allow that any injury to it shall be done by the 
future Treaty of Peace.” 

The reply of M. Poincaré was to the effect that it would be 
impossible in any case to deprive Greece of territory the 
moment she became definitely an ally. On the same day, 
however, the Serbs informed the Greeks that the Entente 
Powers had demanded that the territories along the Vardar 
River should be conceded to Bulgaria! On May 13th the 
Greek Minister in Paris was informed by M. Delcassé that 
Bulgaria had made a definite offer of alliance with the 
Entente Powers, and that Britain and Russia were not 
agreeable to wait longer; therefore the French were no 
longer able to oppose the suggestion that Kavala should be 
offered to Bulgaria to secure her support. On receipt of this 
information the Greek Government directed their representa- 
tive in Paris to inform the French Government that all offers 
made to co-operate with the Entente were definitely with- 
drawn, and that Greece would adhere to her former attitude 
of benevolent neutrality. 

In the light of what has happened since, we can see with 
what little embarrassment the guarantee required by the 
Greeks could have been given. Their military plan coincided 
so exactly with that which was desired originally by 
Mr. Winston Churchill that it is extraordinary that he at 
least should not have jumped at it. If the necessary good 
will had been there, the British and Greek plans could have 
been made to coincide before the check on the Peninsula 
damaged our prestige. Alas! the good will was not there. 
Sentimental preference and the hope of winning Bulgaria 
prevented sympathetic consideration of the Greek plan. 

The story of the Greek efforts to join us could not be 
told while the question was a burning one. Now that it can 
be told it has no longer the same immediate interest. None 
the less, remembering how near we were to victory at the 
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Dardanelles, and yet in what tragic disaster the campaign 
ended, remembering also the collapse of Serbia, the melan- 
choly story of our later relations with Greece and the 
martyrdom of Russia, the results of our policy of preference 
and mistrust may serve at least to remind us that a “ bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 


T. M. CUNINGHAME 


FOUR HOURS ON THE BOUNTY GROUP 


THE several islets that compose this Group are the eastern- 
most surviving heights, the easternmost undrowned peaks 
of the continental New Zealand of former ages. About 
300 feet above sea-level, they lie 490 miles east of Stewart 
Island and 90 miles north of Antipodes Island. From 
the latter weather conditions have erased all trees and 
shrubs. On the Bounty Group yet another step in denuda- 
tion may be noted; an absolute nakedness is, in fact, the 
feature of this array of sea-girt tops. Its erstwhile vegeta- 
tion has been stamped out by bird traffic; the very peat upon 
which that vegetation may be supposed to have grown has 
been sluiced off by ocean scour, by deluges of rain, and 
doubtless in dry spells has been blown away in dust and grit. 
Bald, grim, and bare, its length of three miles and breadth 
of two fronts the devouring sea; unclad and flayed, it stands 
weathered into sagging terraces, cleft by traverse rifts, or 
on the innumerable narrow lines of bird traffic clawed into 
slippery slopes and slants. When first dimly seen in the 
dawn of an April morning, viewing its magnitude it did seem 
incredible that so great an area of land should not sustain 
a single herb. One alga, however, here and there gives a 
greenish hue to the rocks; its land animals are a few spiders 
and insects. 

There is no harbour or anything like one on the Bounty 
Group. The T'utanekai had merely dropped anchor in the 
lee of the biggest island of the pack. Sheltered there from 
the strong, clean ocean blast to which we had become accus- 
tomed, she swung round on her moorings in the eddy of 
calm, and at once we were aware by scent, as well as by sight, 
of the vast bird population in front of us. In one minute the 
ship was suffused with the reek of the rocks, the strong 
oleaginous, phosphatic smell so typical of penguin and petrel 
communities; to windward all the farms of the world might 
have been undergoing a drastic top-dressing; an increasing 
yammer, a low clacking growl, filled our ears. Around us the 
rollers broke white on submerged reefs, on shelves barely 
awash, or blanketed themselves green on heaving screens of 
the huge bull kelp that flourishes in these southern seas, and 
which must enormously retard the erosion of the cliffs of all 
of the sub-Antarctic islands. In front lay mass after mass of 
rock, each block a separate whole, disjoined from its neigh- 
bour by a narrow gut through which the combers endlessly 
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poured themselves. On island after island there was no yard 
not thronged with birds, not pied with penguins white and 
steel blue; they are the great crested penguins—Catarrhactes 
sclateri—standing, when heads are raised, nearly or quite 
three feet; with golden crests, golden bands above the eye, 
and snowy expanse of breast and belly, they are indeed 
splendid birds. 

Sheltered in some degree by reefs to the south, by islands 
to the east, spread an expanse of calm waters, the washpool 
of this strange community. In its grey-blue depths 
thousands upon thousands of splashing penguins jostled one 
another like seasoning logs in timber booms. Diving, rising, 
preening themselves, their enormous numbers stirred the 
agitated surface into a simmer; the cool sunlight of the south 
glinted on their sodden feathers, the keen wind blew their 
splash aslant. In strongest, strangest contrast to this wet, 
dank fleet ranged to and fro great drifts of silver-plumaged 
petrel. Above, but only just above, the spatter and plash 
of the penguin their aerial army fluttered and dipped and 
skimmed like swallows, or floated and danced and swayed 
like shining butterflies. Water and air alike were quick with 
life, the deep, clean sea, the ozoned air. 

These hosts of fluttering petrel were, I believe, scavenging 
morsels of floating fatty matter shed from the bodies of the 
penguins or extruded in morsels from their beaks; certain it 
is, at any rate, that on the ejected fat and leavings of several 
sea species many of the land birds eke out their food supply. 
In degree they live a semi-parasitic existence. Were it not 
for ceamping-grounds of seals, for rookeries of penguin, 
mollymawk giant petrel, and possibly of shags also, the pipit, 
the fern bird, and the two sub-Antarctic parakeets would be 
less common in these latitudes. Probably only the smaller 
petrels at sea benefit by the huge obesity of the penguin race, 
but the little land birds named are always to be seen most 
plentifully about rookeries and camping-grounds enriched by 
decaying carcases, scraps of fat, butt-ends of quills, ticks, and 
probably lice. 

Apart and separate on their own particular water-space 
swam buoyant multitudes of Cape pigeon—Daption capensis; 
here and there a dark nelly or stinkpot or giant petrel— 
Ossifraga gigantea—breasted in single greatness towards the 
Tutanekai for scraps; at its advance any lone penguin met, 
bobbing, bowing, and disappearing. There were wicked 
gulls, too, of the black-backed breed—Larus dominicanus— 
like Satan seeking always whom they might devour. Once 
or twice, but far away, shag showed themselves—shag which 
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we believed were representative of the latest named New 
Zealand species—Phalacrocorax ranfurlyi. There were terns 
feeding their nestlings at this late date on the narrow ledges 
of the dark cliff fronting our anchorage. 

On the heights of the particular portion of the Bounty 
Group visited vestiges were found of what earlier in the 
season had been a large rookery of the grey-backed molly- 
mawk—Thalassarche salvini. On the abraded cores of their 
few surviving nests were to be seen huge fully fledged 
youngsters in grey and brown. There they sat, not on the 
centre of their hard eroded coprolitic pillars like reasonable 
fowl, not secure on their breasts and feet like ordinary nest- 
lings, but squatting on their hocks, each of them viewing 
abstractedly the great flat feet that overlapped their nests, 
It was difficult to forbear the slight upward touch to their 
toes which would have inevitabiy caused a somersault. 
From time to time one of them would rise and flap its wings 
for exercise. Upon these occasions the neighbouring penguin 
would sidle off, temporarily closing on to one another and only 
upon its conclusion again broadcasting themselves. Although 
now far apart and few in number, a sprinkling of these great 
lazy-looking monsters stood grey and horizontal amongst 
the perpendicular penguin. It is not improbable that at an 
earlier date certain spaces had entirely belonged to them- 
selves, and that only since the departure of the majority had 
their particular portion of rock been taken over by the 
encroaching penguin multitude. 

Other bird inhabitants of the Group were the petrels, 
noted flying in their thousands over the washpool. Earlier 
in the season they, too, must doubtless have nested in 
numbers on the rock, for still from time to time a breeding 
bird would alight. Curious it was to watch its procedure; 
its huddled, crouching posture and immediate furtive sliding 
dive into its nesting chink showed terror of the wind on shore. 
After momentarily perching flat on the bare rock, it would 
disappear below one of the great undermined terrace sections. 
From beneath them much of the grit had been scooped by 
wind and weather and its place taken by soiled shed penguin 
fluff. In this shelter up to their very necks in dirty feather 
beds I could see, though not reach, these grimy sybarites. 

All other forms of life, however, were dominated by the 
petrel horde—their numbers must have run into millions on 
the whole Group; there must have been many hundreds of 
thousands visible on our small section of island alone. They 
stood on the land, they floated on the washpool, they streamed 
along the tracks, they never ceased to climb out of the sea. 
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Only between the washpool and the land, a distance maybe of 
two or three hundred yards, were no birds visible; that inter- 
vening space was subaqueously traversed. We could mark 
their landward set, we could note, too, at their quays of 
ingress and egress the double stream of clean and dirty birds, 
the one ascending purified from the bath, the other coming 
down guanoed and defiled. If my memory serves me, these 
two currents held right and left as scrupulously as men in 
London City’s midday throng. The spot chosen for our 
landing—the least bad of many worse—had been clawed by 
generations of penguin into a slope so dangerously slippery 
that wool only gave any sort of grip. Boots were discarded; 
guardedly and with circumspection we walked and climbed 
in stockinged soles. Hereabouts, after making land, we 
dropped anchor a chain or two distant from the rocks and 
kelp, the stationary boat in no way disturbing the traffic of 
birds. Afterwards, however, when endeavouring to disen- 
tangle the anchor that had fouled, we tacked and chopped to 
every point of the compass. The movement then evidently 
scared the diving birds; the multitude on the washpool grew 
every minute greater; quite dark it became with its steel-blue 
brood; evidently the penguins who used this particular quay 
were not to be lightly side-tracked on to another. 

Nearing the island, we could see how each roller threw its 
burden of birds onto the land. Out of its crest they leaped 
onto the rock, that leap their last happy pelagic movement. 
Upon nearer approach also we could see how at each of these 
traffic ports, and there were scores of them, even the teeming 
kelp had been abraded by their wear and tear. From beneath 
the cliff they flung themselves ashore in dozens and scores. 
With every ascending wave they appeared as from a conjurer’s 
bowl, from nowhere; at one moment invisible, the next dwarf, 
swart, and wet, hopping painstakingly, laboriously up the 
slopes. The penguin on land never seems to function 
properly—this solid earth is no fit spot for me, must be its 
constant lament. By inexorable necessity compelled to 
leave the ocean to lay an egg and incubate, with what joy 
must not the hen bird quit that dull routine, with what 
ecstatic delight must she not return to the tireless vigour-of 
her leap and plunge action; that mode of movement, too, 
adopted by the porpoise, seal, and dolphin, to all four doubtless 
the line of least resistance through the fields of sea. 

Viewed from a distance as far as numbers and colour 
counted, the landed penguin—we only saw their backs— 
might have been swarming bees in busy eager pursuit of their 
alighted queen. There was this dissimilarity, however, that 
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they were not a homogeneous whole; they ebbed and flowed 
in gangs and bands; they hopped in clans, communities, and 
septs, one roller would produce a dozen birds, the next a 
score. 

Like the vast armies of the mutton-birds—petrel species— 
this host, too, was divisible into parts. Ocean itself would 
otherwise have been unable to provide food for their enor- 
mous numbers; consolidated into a single school they would 
have starved. Though probably—certainly it happens with 
the mutton-birds—each little penguin clan and community 
may differ in date of laying, these minor dissimilarities— 
supposing them to exist—seem to be less pronounced than 
amongst petrel. There were no quite young birds on any 
part of the rock, the difference was hardly discernible, at 
most but that of a few days, unless, indeed, precocious 
broods had already taken leave of the group. 

The rock itself was of a guano grey, here and there 
reddened in patches with ejected squid, here and there green 
with alge; the base of every crack and chink was trampled 
tight with quills brayed almost into fibre, puddles of brown 
dunghill water filled every shallow depression, the rain- 
scoured heights were piled in cubes and squares; in the d 
cold the discarded fluff of the moulting birds flew like soiled 
thistle-down at every puff of wind. All nests—and I cannot 
believe them to have been substantial structures at the best 
of times—had been worn out and trodden flat; in fact, the 
moulting of the birds was almost, or quite, accomplished. 

Moving amongst and passing through their ranks, where | 
most thick they had to be gently moved aside. On the best | 
stands the birds could hardly have shifted even had they been | 
willing, and certainly they made no voluntary effort to 
budge. There were degrees only of discourtesy to the 
stranger within their gates, some standing inexorably on 
their rights, others grudgingly assenting to our presence. 
They had no fear and no desire of us, their own concerns 
sufficiently engrossed their time. Clacking and clamouring 
in high remonstrance, they submitted to be set aside. For 
the most part their armies were vast gatherings of unem- 
ployed. I could discover, indeed, but one bird actively 
occupied in the whole crowd; the far, far future lay before this | 
exceptional fowl; a study in mental detachment, ludicrously 
preoccupied, he moved about collecting beakfuls of feather 
refuse, dreadful stuff trodden almost into pulp, clammy with 
salt and caked with dirt; shuffling to and fro penguin fashion 
out of an obscene chink, industriously he gathered this 
pestilential material—mating birds of many breeds will now 
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and again, long before nesting-time, pick up sticks and other- 
wise show that their thoughts outsoar the present, but I 
never happen to have come across such persistence in so 
untimely an instinct. It is hard to see how it can have been 
pleasurable in this case: no mate was nigh, and the very 
artificer shook his head as if in disgust after deposition of 
each beakful. Disheartening work it must have been, 
moreover, for his poor labour was again and again trampled 
flat, even during the brief time I watched. 

The fact is penguin ashore sustain a role but ill-adapted 
to their build. They hop doggedly, conscientiously as if in 
performance of a duty, but always without hilarity and glee. 
Theie is no glad buoyant bound in the poor penguin’s earthly 
pilgrimage; it is laboured, low, flat-footed, stiff-kneed. Sloping 
forward as if about to fall, he pauses after each effort, gather- 
ing himself for the next. His bent back, his rounded 
shoulders, his anxious expression, his arms hung dejectedly 
by his side, then give him the air of an old, old wearied little 
man. Ashore, his single posture that can inspire any kind of 
deference is that of absolute repose, though, indeed, even 
then the anthropoid image obtrudes itself of a small swag- 
bellied mortal in huge expanse of white waistcoat and shirt. 
Penguins, in truth, can never be seen without in some sort 
suggesting ludicrous human analogies. They are not alto- 
gether men, nor yet quite birds; Sir James Clark Ross has 
described them as battalions of solemn little men in dress- 
suits; a later expedition has dubbed them the Charlie 
Chaplins of the Antarctic. By penguins in their gait, as by 
apes in their physiognomy, the great race of man is in some 
sort caricatured. 

They take on the similitude of every kind of human 
gathering: they are crowds on the thronged beach of some 
fashionable watering-place, they pass and re-pass each other 
like busy men in a city street, they are sober folk scaling 
from Kirk and Conventicle, they are dispersing members of 
& committee reiterating each his own especial view. As 
corporate bodies or individually there is no limit to their 
likenesses to men. 

Accepting as with more of annoyance than fear, these 
strange creatures stood plantigrade in every attitude, bowing 
and bending, stretching their necks, twisting their heads, and 
always irefully prepared for instant strife. Their expressions 
varied as greatly as their attitudes: coy, dignified, despondent, 
sleepy, even—in modern phrase—bored to tears. Whole hill- 
sides of these little people we passed on our upland climb, 
rocking and ranging, shuffling, easing off, marking time, 
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glancing their angry eyes from side to side; protestingly they 
moved and then stood firm, but sometimes a slow and solemn 
panic, a very deliberate perambulatory stampede would 
seize an entire army corps; thousands would slope off the 
field—slope by the by is exactly the right word. It was 
easy, then, for the intruder to fancy himself—for always 
the idea persists that penguin are people, people of small 
stature, indeed, but still human beings—it is easy, then, I say, 
seeing them flee, for the intruder to imagine himself some 
demi-god, some being of heroic mould scattering a host with 
his single arm, till in a daydream he expires immortal, 
historical, Wolfe on the heights of Abraham. On the other 
hand, a single specimen cornered will look up straight into 
his disturber’s countenance, more of the open throat on these 
occasions visible than the head, and croak forth abuse, the 
easier of interpretation in my case from previous general 
acquaintance with the race. They confused us as we con- 
founded them, probably they esteemed us penguins of 
unclean habits and unpleasant appearance. 

Amongst the tens of thousands actually walked through 
I never saw a dead bird; a few, however, floated lifeless on 
the bay, their dense feathering resisting the bills alike of 


giant petrel and of black-backed gull. One bird I saw fall © 


without assignable cause from the sea cliff; striking on ledges 
on its downward drop of several hundred feet, it lay stone 
dead just above high-water mark. 

It was difficult, as we stood away, not to believe we were 
leaving friends ashore, not to flutter a farewell to this vast 
sea-going population, something of whose life we had for 
one portion of one day beheld. Then slowly the Bounty 
Island Group became a thing of the past. The rising haar, 
the grey sea fog, blotted out one by one the base-line white 
with ocean break, the gleaming cliffs, the scourged and 
naked tops. At length, save in memory, the Group was gone, 
yet wonderful still it is to reflect on modes of life that know 
not change, that in the loneliness of these wide seas flourish 
a folk whose ways are as the ways of God, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning. 


H. G. Suir 


G] 


GLIMPSES OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS— 
SALISBURY 


We reached Salisbury towards evening and hurried out from 
the “White Hart,” a dingy and antiquated Victorian hostelry, 
so as to get a glimpse of the cathedral before dark. 

The heavy Tudor gate across the high road ushered us 
into the beautiful close, so green and spacious, with the 
stupendous fabric floating in the midst, as it were on the 
waters of an emerald sea. In the golden, fading light it 
seemed to be the dream of lost centuries, anchored only by 
a holy spell. 

We entered, and within the vast space between the 
soaring walls the shadows were gathering fast. But perhaps 
in the silvery twilight which pervaded it the true and funda- 
mental beauty of the cathedral emerges more eloquently 
than at any other time. 

For I confess it is the proportion and line of Salisbury 
which compels my admiration: the glorious height, the 
measured vista, the spacious calm. The details I cannot 
admire, as one after another they crowd upon one by day, 
but in the half-light the mystery loomed of how, in the 
distant time of Henry the Third of England, such a miracle 
in stone could have been performed by the hand and brain 
of man alone. 

Surely the power of Heaven must have guided the faltering 
finger, the dizzy eye, the trembling sinew! How otherwise 
explain the bold vaulting, the soaring pillars, and the spire 
ending in heaven itself? And the whole building conceived, 
planned and completed from 1220 to 1260! 

Alas! the gemmed windows are gone; only stray fragments 
fitted together gleamed in the dying light. 

The Chantry Chapels are cold and bare where precious 
metal and shimmering silk shone of old in the red candlelight. 
The altar is frozen stone where the gold of the holy vessels 
and the ruby of the everlasting lamps used to burn. 

Tke purbeck marble, so freely used within these mighty 
walls, has lost all brilliance and seems as dull as slate; the 
simile of stove-pipes most unwillingly springs to one’s mind— 
indeed, the chill of Salisbury damps one’s spirit and dis- 
courages one’s enthusiasm. 

The next morning we go to service—a glorious day with 
glittering sunshine. The immense interior is fully illumined; 
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a goodly congregation appears a mere handful clustering near 
the central space, and the ceremony seemed vaguely inade- 
quate, as though lost in the endless vistas—though the music 
was good and the organ is a fine one, as far as sounds of 
harmony are needed; but, alas! the stacks of stove-pipes 
displayed by the huge instrument above and below! 

The marble shafts about the great pillars rose stiff and 
stern with their plain, very plain, ringed capitals; the tri- 
forium arches are much too broad for elegance, and appear 
flatter still with the awkward clumps of squat columns to 
support their weight. 

No sun seemed able to pierce the opaque and greenish 
glass in the gloom-filled transepts, and to crown all, above 
the altar, in the squared eastern wall, some despairingly 
inappropriate coloured glass presented its gesticulating 
figures in the awkward lancet windows. Scott’s unhappy 
metal rood-screen was luckily not too distinct, and seemed 
to hide the poor sculptured stalls of yellowish wood within 
the choir. 

The vaults above were all painted with dim and feeble 
figures of saints and angels; even some of the arches were 
touched up, not in the joyous scarlet, royal-blue and grass- 
green of the missal-page, but in sickly tones bespeaking the 
1880’s—or so I thought. 

However, who am I to cavil and to belittle a wonder of 
wonders ? 

I feel, however, that this great fane was at its height of 
beauty many hundreds of years ago, blazing with tint and 
light, burning with candle and incense, rushes strewn and 
flowers and herbs crushed beneath the feet of Eleonore of 
Aquitaine and her proud king, one of the greatest of England’s 
rulers. 

Henry III should, indeed, lie here beneath this triumph 
of his age, this flower of English Gothic, just as, not far from 
the transept, lies Guillaume Longue épée, Earl of Salisbury, 
in chain-armour, with sword and shield, one of the signers 
of the Magna Carta; and beyond them Bishop Poore, the 
founder of this church, lies buried, as is usual for a founder, 
on the north side of the choir near the altar. 

The choir is surrounded by tombs and chantries. The 
Hungerfords’ Iron Chantry Chapel (now turned into a pew) 
is the most unusual one; many are very fine. The seventeenth- 
century monuments look strangely out of place at the 
eastern ends of the side-aisles—very elaborate, and not even 
good of their kind. 

The transept arches at the crossing are strengthened by 
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white stone arches in the late Perpendicular style. I 
prefer them to the inverted arches of Wells. The eastern 
side of the space beneath the spire has also been fortified by 
a similar device. The thrust from such a weight, from such a 
height, must indeed be terrific, and nobly still do the assem- 
bled piers, straining and clinging together, fulfil their trust. 

The cloisters are quite lovely, immense, and spacious, and 
aloof. The most delicate columns support geometrical stone 
lights which fill the spaces between the arches with flowing 
lines, and reach almost to the ground—a beautiful and 
unusual effect. Two great yews—or were they cedars ?— 
arise in the midst of the vast cloister garth, and bring a note 
as of an organ into the gold and silver music of the place. 

From the subdued glow of the cloisters one moves into 
the clear splendour of the Chapter House, where the sun sheds 
pleasing rays upon the high windows and through their 
geometrical traceries on to the snowy stone. 

In the midst of the octagonal chamber a clustered group 
of black purbeck marble springs to uphold the spouting 
groins of the vault. At their base cunningly carved animals, 
tiny yet perfect, wolf and dog and lion, fight and glare at 
one another. I smiled—they are so quaintly alive after all 
these centuries of hate. 

The walls are lined, as is usual, with the Gothic arcading, 
but (an unusual feature) within the spandrel of every arch 
the most spirited and eager little scenes are carved in the 
stone; scenes from the Bible in startling vivacity and charm, 
probably once brilliantly coloured, they now shine white and 
gay in their relief and shade. 

What striking contrasts surrounded the monks and 
prelates of early times! The poverty without, the wealth 
within their protecting walls! The narrow closeness of their 
cells and the space and grandeur of their meeting-halls and 
churches! What overpowering awe such a cathedral as 
Salisbury must have inspired in the breast of a poor yokel 
coming from his smoke-filled hovel, when one reflects on how 
it beggars description even in our day. 

We looked again on the mailed and armed warriors lying 
in stark dignity upon their ancient beds of honour; we mar- 
velled again at the sweep of sheltered space which swings 
between the eastern Lady Chapel and the western doors. 

It may not have been the project of the early builders, 
secular or monastic, to allow the Holy of Holies to be open 
to the gaze of all. Perhaps, did they return, they would be 
shocked by the empty and almost unending vista; but surely 
the view is a glorious one, the High Altar visible to those who 
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were worthy of close approach, but its majesty veiled by 
distance, for those unworthy; the Virgin’s altar hidden, but 
her sanctuary apprehended; only a wrought-iron grille closes 
the space behind the reredos and the eastern chapel dedicated 
to Our Lady. 

Such a vista of beauty, in shape and mystery and depth, 
I know of nowhere. Here we must leave Salisbury to reign 
supreme. 


ALICE LOWTHER 


“DAN” 


A FOX-CUB is not an unusual pet, and foxes have lived for 
years in captivity, but they generally lead a mangy exist- 
ence behind bars or at the end of a chain. Those who keep 
them thus may retain them longer, but they miss a great 
deal of pleasure. I should like to describe the mutual 
happiness and enjoyment which characterized our four 
months’ friendship with Dan and the special conditions 
which made that friendship so delightful. If any of my 
readers are fortunate enough to come across a fox-cub 
sufficiently young, they may like to repeat the experiment. 

In spite of her name, my heroine was a vixen. She 
cannot have been more than three weeks old when one 
April morning the orchard foreman found her outside the 
apple packing shed, for though her eyes were open she 
could hardly see. I spent an anxious day tempting her 
with a baby’s bottle which she entirely refused to suck, 
and when dusk fell we reluctantly carried her back to the 
shed in a basket, feeling it only right to restore her, if 

ssible, to her family. She was still there next morning 
and solved all difficulties of diet by eating a hearty meat 
breakfast. Probably her mother was dead and the dog 
fox was not unwilling to shelve his responsibilities by 
shedding one of his offspring, though for two or three nights 
afterwards an old fox haunted the stable-yard, trying to 
get at the cub in her kennel in the coach-house. 

For the first few days she was frankly miserable, with 
but one desire—-to get into the darkest corner she could 
find and stay there. But she always loved being nursed 
and would snuggle her nose into my coat and purr exactly 
like a kitten. She had been with us about a week when 
the incident occurred which showed us that we might keep 
her for some time, if not for good, without depriving her 
of liberty. She had been sitting on my lap while I wrote 
letters in the garden-house, biting the end of my pen so 
fiercely that I put her down, thinking she would run to a 
dark corner, as usual. A moment later she had completely 
disappeared. I was in despair, for close to the house there 
runs a little valley clothed with trees and undergrowth— 
what in Sussex is called a “ hanger ’’—abounding in old 
earths which often hold a fox; in fact, more than one litter 
of cubs have been born there. If she once went to ground, 
she might remain there till dark and then wander away for 
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good. I searched, calling to her in vain, at intervals 
throughout the day, till at length, after dinner, when it 
was too dark to see, I was groping round in a last effort to 
find her, when there was a squeak and a scuffle at my feet 
and there she was, beside herself with joy at having found 
me again! Then it was that we resolved to train her to 
live in the little wood. 

For the first few weeks her home was in a wire run in 
a grassy corner, but she was never tied up except at night, 
and every evening we would take her down into the wood 
to a place where old rabbit earths burrowed deep into the 
rock. There, for an hour or so, she led the life Nature 
intended for her and played as only a fox-cub can play. 
Never have I seen such a frenzy of fun. When I remem- 
bered straining my eyes at dusk to watch cubs at play and 
rising before dawn to catch them at sunrise, it seemed 
incredible that I should be privileged to witness and share 
in the sports of the wild animal. But no mere woman 
could hope to pose as an adequate playmate, so Rob, a 
Sealyham puppy, was bought to amuse Dan. They became 
devoted friends, though their gambols resembled those of a 
miniature elephant with a gazelle. The puppy, bursting 
with zeal and friendliness, would blunder along over a few 
feet of ground while the fox covered yards in every direction, 
bounding, racing, twisting, swerving, crouching, pouncing, 
till the climax came and they rolled over together. In 
some ways a fox is more like a cat than a dog, though far 
more graceful and agile, and I realized why it takes a whole 
pack cf bounds to catch one, and even so the odds are on 
the fox. As a playmate, Dan must have been maddeningly 
tantalizing and elusive and perhaps all the more enchanting 
for that, but as time went on Rob became active too and 
his footwork and quick turns would have amazed his 
Sealyham ancestry. It was interesting to see how heredity 
and environment had modified and determined their charac- 
ters. Rob was by far the most dogged and resolute of the 
two; his instincts were those of the pursuer, hers of the 
pursued; while in any clash of wills, such as the sharing of 
a meal, he was top-dog every time. But his baby faculties 
had been blunted by domesticity; he called loudly for 
assistance in a difficulty and was miserable if left alone for 
@ moment. Dan, on the other hand, was equipped for life’s 
battle from the start. I could not call her timid—she was 
too cool-headed for that—but she was incessantly wary; her 
vigilance never slept. Even in the midst of the wildest 
romp she scented danger instantly and was off. Her 
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affections were reserved for the groom’s wife, who fed and 
adored her, my daughter and myself. Other women she 
tolerated, but her distrust of men was profound. It may 
be that the men about the place teased her, but the fact 
remains that human beings were individuals to her and in 
no way to be taken for granted, which was flattering to 
those whom she honoured by her preference. She was 
amazingly capable of taking care of herself. After a few 
days she hunted for beetles indefatigably and, though no 
one can have taught her, she knew exactly where to look 
forthem. Soon afterwards she pounced upon and devoured 
her first young thrush in the midst of a holly hedge. It 
was at bedtime, and when I innocently put my hand in to 
pull her out she deliberately bit me, for the first and only 
time, as she crouched over her kill. After that she caught 
a young bird or mouse on most days, and would lie on the 
lawn playing with a live mouse exactly as a cat does, and 
seemingly regarding it mainly as a toy for she sometimes 
even let it go. Rather to my surprise, she never ate carrion, 
and altogether, though she enjoyed hunting, she seemed 
curiously indifferent to food and could do on next to nothing. 
She obviously came of a race to whom food was an anxiety, 
not a pleasure, and she ate to live, not from greed. The 
chickens gave us anxious moments when for two days she 
prowled round their runs. It was no use driving her off; 
she meant to get in, and get in she did, though she could 
do no more than seize a cockerel much bigger than herself 
by the wing. After that we strengthened their defences and 
she learned to take them for granted and almost gave me 
ground for hope that we should prove the truth of the old 
country saying that foxes never touch their home poultry. 
She was fed regularly at sundown on bread and milk and 
bones, but was not allowed raw meat as I had been told it 
would make her vicious. 

In some ways it was more amusing to wander round 
alone with the fox without the puppy, for then you saw the 
little world of the wood through other than human eyes. 
It was not only the noisy panic of the fowls; all the wood- 
land creatures lost their fear of mankind in the greater 
terror of their arch-enemy the fox, and it was always 
possible to trace Dan’s whereabouts by disturbances among 
the birds. Wrens are proverbially shy; it is difficult at any 
time to catch more than a glimpse of a flitting wren. Yet 
I have stood for several minutes within six feet of a pair 
of wrens who clung to a tree-trunk oblivious of my presence, 
while they scolded the fox at the top of their tiny voices. 
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I could not see the nest with young which they were trying 
to defend, and I thought it kinder not to add to their fright 
by searching for it. 

As time went on, Dan spent most of the day running 
about the grounds, being only carried to her cage at night, 
Foxes are nocturnal animals, and while she was chained 
up at night there was little risk that they would tempt her 
away from the place. But at length, when she had both 
jumped over and burrowed under the seven-foot netting 
which surrounded her run, it was decided that the time had 
come to try the experiment of letting her go loose and to 
trust to regular feeding and her familiarity with the place 
to keep her with us. So the cage door was set open. We 
made careful plans to put her food within the run, hoping 
she would come in at night to eat it. But one of Dan’s 
most endearing traits was her gift for tumbling to a situa- 
tion much faster than the people who had created it. She 
dismissed this arrangement as complicated and unnecessary 
and, mounting the stable stairs, she presented herself at 
the groom’s door and demanded her supper at the appointed 
time. With the same directness she organized at once a 
life of clockwork regularity which both suited herself and 
gave us ample opportunity of enjoying her society. And 
a very pleasant life it was. Every morning we would take 
a saucer of puppy meal into the wood and call—not her name, 
she never answered to that—but a recognized cry. Dan 
would emerge, yawning, from a rhododendron thicket which 
held an earth. She would nibble a frugal breakfast, hump 
her back to be scratched and start on endless fox-hunts, 
with the puppy representing the hounds. At midday she 
went off to sleep till the afternoon, but at any time after 
3 p.m., if we called to her, the little brown form could be 
seen scurrying up, even from the most distant parts of the 
garden, to greet us with yaps of joy. Sometimes she would 
stroll up unconcernedly while I was gardening, when her 
invincible curiosity made work very difficult. She would 
bite the heads off the roses and try conclusions with the 
sécateur, or dig wildly for beetles in my most cherished 
borders. I realized the astonishing quality of invisibility 
which foxes possess in a greater degree than most wild 
animals. Dan was either consciously and deliberately with 
me or she was not there at all; there was no middle way. 
I never saw her unless she meant to be seen; she appeared 
from nowhere, and when she left she instantly melted into 
the landscape, which lent a delightful unexpectedness to her 
arrivals and departures. As the afternoon wore on she 
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became more and more lively, and socially she was at her 
best when it was time for us to go to bed. In fact, as she 
grew older we saw but little of her by day, for when the 
hot weather came in July and the hay was cut in front of 
the house, she moved out of the garden and spent the day 
in a neighbouring hedgerow. But always as dusk fell she 
returned to the lawn for her supper and her game. We 
would find her waiting for us when we came out from 
dinner, and Rob, who had already had a strenuous day, 
was drawn into a furious romp. Then, when he had gone 
to bed and we were sitting round the lighted room, she 
would come stepping in from the dark through the open 
window. A biscuit was waiting for her, and that finished, 
she would mount the chairs and tables with her dainty, 
catlike tread, which never disturbed or upset anything, and 
thoroughly explore the furniture with the single thought of 
finding something to thieve. The contents of a house 
puzzled and interested her immensely and, given the oppor- 
tunity, she would go over it minutely, room by room. She 
never attempted to chew or destroy what she picked up as 
a puppy would; she merely wished to test and examine and, 
if necessary, make away with anything that took her fancy. 
In a way it was rather pathetic. Her natural instinct for 
“shikar,”” which should have been directed to preying for 
food, had to content itself with robbing artificial henroosts. 
But she undoubtedly enjoyed it and had an unerring faculty 
for spotting the “loot” whose removal would cause a 
rumpus. A legitimate toy, such as a rubber ball or bone, 
she treated with scorn, but if she could get hold of a skein 
from my work or my vanity bag she was off with it through 
the window like a shot. Then I would play my appointed 
part, rush out after her and drag her back, hanging onto 
the coveted article by her teeth and only recapture it after 
a furious tussle. Marvellous to relate, it was generally 
unhurt, for though her teeth felt inconveniently sharp on our 
fingers and ankles, she had a velvet mouth. By this time 
she was a strikingly handsome cub. Her white shirt-front 
and chestnut waistcoat showed up dazzlingly against her 
darker brindled back and her brush, which in many cubs 
is only a tail, was almost as long as the rest of her and 
feathered bushily to its shining white tip. 

With August, after six weeks of this life, the break I 
dreaded came. The house was given over to workmen for 
&@ month: we all left—even the puppy was boarded out at a 
distance; only the groom’s wife and the nightly supper 
remained. Should we find Dan when we returned? I 
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reached home in the early days of September with a beating 
heart. Alas! tragedy awaited me. Dan was dead and all 
that was left of her was a little grave near her run. For 
more than a fortnight, it seemed, all had gone well. The 
groom’s wife faithfully carried out the nightly ritual of 
supper and games and the cub seemed perfectly happy. 
Then, one evening, she seemed listless and snappy and 
after that day she came no more. A week later they found 
her stark little body down by the stream in the wood, 
where she had evidently crawled to drink at the last. The 
explanation seems to be that hundreds of wasp nests have 
been taken this year about the place and she must have 
chewed a fragment of poisoned rag or comb left carelessly 
about. And now the garden feels empty without her. 
Perhaps, though, it was happier for her that she should 
only have lived long enough to see the rosy side of things, 
for wild life is threatened with numberless perils and her 
upbringing had not fitted her to cope with them. Her brief 
life showed how joyous an animal is by nature, when free 
from the nervous irritability and longing for the unattain- 
able which poisons the lot of the captive. And in return 
she constituted herself the most alluring and intelligent pet 
I have ever kept and gave us an interesting insight into the 
real nature and disposition of the fox. He is alight-hearted, 
quick-witted, affectionate, totally unscrupulous rascal, with 
a keen sense of humour. And people like that have always 
been attractive and beloved all the world over. 


Mary Maxss 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BALTIC STATES 


Wuen Kipling was young, the alert war correspondent was 
always looking out for “trouble in the Balkans.” Read 
The Light that Failed in proof. To-day the man who is 
searching for disturbances in Europe keeps his eye even 
more closely on the new Baltic States than on the south- 
east. Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, reborn as independent 
countries as a result of the Great War, have many problems 
to solve. They number between them less than five million 
people. Each has its own language, which it seeks to keep 
as distinct as possible from all other languages, and each 
has to maintain its separate diplomatic service, army and 
Government. Over them hangs the shadow of their mighty 
neighbour, Russia, which regards them as part of its own 
territory, bound sooner or later to return to it. 

The formation of the Baltic States was inevitable. These 
people of the north had for seven hundred years been 
suffering under a double yoke—the political tyranny of 
Czarism and the more intimate social and economic oppres- 
sion of the great German landowners. They struck for 
liberty at the first possible hour. 

The Great War had turned their lands into the cockpit 
of the north-east. Lithuania and most of Latvia formed 
one of the main fighting-grounds between Germans and 
Russians. The Czarist generals, following the method 
standardized by Russia during the Napoleonic invasions, 
devastated large parts of Lithuania and Latvia as they 
retired in order to leave nothing but a desert behind them. 
What they failed to destroy the German armies took. The 
Germans, having secured military occupation, began to try 
to win the good will of the people for a Germanizing move- 
ment; but the whole feeling of the north was anti-German. 
To them the German was the great landowner or the rich 
merchant and trader, and they loved neither. They hated 
the Russians, it is true, but the economic oppression of the 
Germans was more intimate and hence more deeply loathed. 
One finds this true to a lesser degree to-day. WhenIgointoa 
shop in Riga and order what I want in German, the store- 
keeper, at the first sign that I know a word of Russian, turns 
to Russian and will speak nothing else. 

The outbreak of the Russian revolution in March 1917 
crystallized the northern national movements. In Estonia 
& National Division was formed to help to fight the Central 
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Powers. In the confused days that followed, when the 
Russian forees melted before the eyes of all men, the 
Germans quietly occupied district after district, which had 
hitherto stood out against them. When the Estonians 
declared their independence, after the triumph of Lenin, 
German troops pressed in and occupied Reval. 

There came many months of sporadic fighting, first 
between the German army and the Russian and National 
forces, then between the Whites, the Red Guards, German 
irregulars and the people of the Baltic States. The White 
Russians, under Judenitch, used Estonia as their jumping- 
off ground in their attack on Petrograd, and made no secret 
of their intention, once they had wiped out the Communists, 
to take back the Baltic States also. Following the end of 
the war, armed German bands, notably those of the great 
adventurer, Bermann, formerly bandmaster of a crack 
German regiment, swept the countryside. The Reds cap- 
tured Riga and other cities in Latvia, and established an 
appalling reign of terror. The stories that are told to this 
day of the shooting of citizens—particularly of Lutheran 
pastors—and of the conditions in the prisons under the Com- 
munists, are more than horrible. In the end the German 
bands were expelled, the Whites defeated, the Bolshevists 
driven back, and treaties of peace concluded. 

The three border States secured their complete inde- 
pendence, but they were economically almost ruined. In 
Latvia, not only had the great estates of the Baltic barons 
been destroyed, but thousands of homes of farmers had 
been burned to the ground. Lithuania was a wreck, and 
even Estonia had suffered very much. Crops had vanished 
and live-stock had disappeared. The population of Latvia 
had been in Czarist days two and a half millions; now it 
was not more than a million and a half. The great docks 
of Libau and Windau had been built for Russian import 
and export trade; now there was no Russian trade. The 
Riga rubber works, Provnodnik, that had kept twenty 
thousand men manufacturing goods for the Russian market, 
could now find no market sufficient to employ twice two 
hundred. The cotton mills of Narva, in Estonia, which 
had once employed ten thousand men, found their trade 
almost vanished. The Estonian and Latvian farmers once 
had a profitable market in Petrograd; double customs lines 
now barred the way. Riga, yesterday with a hinterland of 
one hundred and forty million people, had under inde- 
pendence a market of only a million and a half. 

The three Baltic States, Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, 
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cover an area of 101,000 square miles. They were peopled 
originally by wandering tribes from Asia and from the 
banks of the Volga, tribes speaking languages more like 
Sanskrit or Samoyede than any European tongue. They 
were a hard, strong, stubborn folk, reliable, determined, 
and anything but gentle with their enemies. Many of them 
became men of the sea, pirates, fishermen and adventurers. 
One finds traces of these characteristics still. The ruler of 
Lithuania at one time rivalled in power the ruler of Moscow. 
The provinces passed through different stages of occasional 
independence and of absorption by other lands, Denmark, 
Poland, Germany, Sweden—the Swedish rule is still regarded 
as the best of all—and Russia. Seven hundred years ago 
German settlers, known in the future as the Baltic barons, 
flocked in. Under Russian rule, with a strong German 
governing element, the Baltic provinces developed materially. 
The original population acted as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. The Czar’s Ministers tried to Russianize them 
entirely, but were met by unbending resistance. For long 
the Government ignored the peasant languages; but under 
the wave of concessions following the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-5 the nationality and separate tongues of the people 
were to some extent acknowledged. 

The chief centre in the Baltic is Riga, the capital of 
Latvia, a pleasant, cheerful, half-German city on the River 
Duna, with a quaint and altogether delightful ancient 
quarter and a fine modern town of handsome streets and 
beautiful buildings. In the last years of the Czarist rule 
Riga developed very quickly, for it was an international 
centre for Russian trade and has fine waterways. Supplies 
from abroad could be readily brought there, and big 
factories of all kinds arose. It had its associated ports of 
Libau and Windau, open all the year round, which were 
growing rapidly when the war upset things. 

Reval, known to-day as Tallin, the second most important 
city in the Baltic States, is the capital of Estonia, a port 
for transit trade with Russia and a centre of European air 
traffic. It is one of the most picturesque cities in Northern 
Europe, a great Danish castle, built upon a hill, with a 
medieval city at its feet. 

Koyno, the capital of Lithuania, is the least attractive 
of all. In truth, it never was intended for a capital, being 
a country town with no outstanding features, that had to 
be made the seat of government because the Lithuanians 
could not obtain the city of their dreams, Vilna. It has a 
large admixture of Jews among its population, and is a 
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place of small traders, small shops, poor houses and little 
charm. 

Once freedom was secured, the first task was to restore 
the land, to replace farms and houses that had been burned, 
to repair roads, rebuild bridges and make life function. In 
order to raise money for this, the people have had to submit to 
a crushing load of taxes. Imports are limited with an iron 
hand. Foreign spirits, such as whisky, are almost unob- 
tainable because of their high prices. For some time you 
could not buy an orange, a banana, or a foreign apple in 
the whole of Latvia. The Government would not have the 
people’s money spent abroad on these things. Taxation 
has made life very dear, and the position of the average 
man in a State like Latvia is much harder to-day than it 
was in Czarist times. But the work of reconstruction has 
gone triumphantly on. The new States have recognized 
their obligations towards education, building and opening 
elementary schools widespread, encouraging universities, 
supporting technical institutes, and generally fostering 
culture. A great deal of useful work has been done in 
aiding export trade. Two years ago I was in the city of 
Stockholm when an international exhibition was being held. 
The most practical and common-sense display there was by 
the Lithuanian Government, showing what Lithuania pro- 
duces and how it can be had. To-day the crops are above 
the pre-war level, live-stock is more numerous, and rural 
prosperity is growing. Manufactures still lag because of the 
smallness of the markets. 

The three States established representative Governments 
upon a liberal basis. Their purely political life has, how- 
ever, been their least attractive side. Representative assem- 
blies are split up into numerous groups, some numbering 
not more than one member each. Religious differences 
help to make still further divisions. Even the men of 
one way of thought divide up among themselves. Thus 


in Latvia, where the group system is seen at its worst, | 


the parties are divided into six groups. Each of these 
groups is subdivided into numerous unions and parties. 
Among the farmers we have a farmers’ union, a small- 
holders’ party, a Christian farmers’ party, the Latgallian 
farmers, numbering two, and the independents, numbering 
one. There is a house-owners’ party with two members, 
and a national farmers’ union with one. This group system 


gives rise to endless abuse. In Latvia the politician who 


wishes to rule has first to make endless bargains with 
different groups, and by the time he has carried out these 
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bargains all hopes of national economy have gone. Some 
of the events in the Baltic States that attract most attention 
from the world have no other meaning than one group of 

liticians has managed to make a successful move against 
another, ousting it and taking its place. 

The new States had, at the beginning, to take measures 
to preserve their nationality and to restore the land to the 
people. They resolved to make their primitive languages 
the national languages, to the exclusion of others, Estonian 
for Estonia, Lettish for Latvia, and Lithuanian for Lithuania. 

From the point of view of world intercourse and world 
trade this decision would, at first glance, seem suicidal. 
These languages, Estonian in particular, were so primitive 
that they had neither words nor ideas for modern develop- 
ments nor for the complexities of twentieth-century life. 
They are so difficult to learn that even foreigners who live 
in the countries half their lives rarely master them. 
They are useless for intercourse outside their own narrow 
borders. They have no great literature behind them. To 
make them practical, they would need to develop artificially, 
or else to have so many foreign words drafted in as to make 
them bastard tongues. From our point of view, it would 
seem wise to have adopted an international language. Why, 
then, did the makers of the Baltic States resolve to restore 
their native speech ? 

I have discussed this question with many Baltic leaders, 
and the answer has always been the same. Unless they 
have their own languages, their distinct nationalism will be 
overwhelmed by the great States surrounding them. A 
national language represents national traditions, national 
culture, and national life. If their speech—which many of 
these leaders only learned in manhood—is not sufficient for 
modern affairs, they will create new words and new phrases. 
And so in the universities of these new States professors 
are at work coining new words. The main requirement 
seems to be that each word must be as different as possible 
from a similar word in other languages. These Northern 
European languages are among the most difficult in the 
world. Estonian is as hard as Sanskrit or Japanese. 
Russian is simple and easy to learn by comparison. In 
Finnish, the sister language to Estonian, the nouns have 
fifteen different cases, including the inessive, expressing the 
place in which anything takes place, the elative, from which 
it takes place, the allative, the place in which the motion 
takes place, the adessive, signifying the place or thing where 
or with which anything is done. This is typical. 
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Every educated person in the Baltic States learns other 
tongues. German and Russian are the most common, but 
for world contact English is coming more and more to the 
fore. A few years ago the language most popularly taught 
was German; to-day it is English, the lingua franca of the 
world. But in their own affairs the authorities do every- 
thing they can to have the native tongues spoken. The 
names of many of the cities have been changed to the old 
forms. The street signs are written in them. A resident 
who enters a Government office in Riga, for example, and 
talks any other language but Lettish is looked upon coldly. 
The foreign visitor does not feel any inconvenience from 
this because everyone, even the most conservative of officials, 
realizes that the stranger cannot be expected to understand 
their languages. But the people of the place have no 
choice. 

This language question is not a matter for controversy. 
It is, so far as the present Governments are concerned, 
settled. One might as well argue about the colour of the 
skies in the Baltic States and hope to have them changed. 

The ownership of the land was the most burning question 
of all. The great German landowners had ruled as nobles 
over serfs. They owned enormous territories, and adminis- 
tered them in autocratic fashion. Many did much to 
promote good farming methods, and their estates were 
usually well managed and up to date. But their rule was 
pure feudalism. 

Even while the lands were under Russia, the barons 
rarely troubled to learn the Russian tongue. On their 
estates and in their homes German was the one language 
spoken. They regarded themselves and their Balto-Saxon 
assistants as a class apart. Intermarriage was actively 
discouraged. The Lutheran pastor, a prominent figure in 
each barony, was specially hated by the peasants because 
he was so often the executive of the great landowner. If, 
for example, a young man of German descent fell in love 
with a Latvian girl, the pastor would visit him and point 
out the folly and impiety of a marriage such as he proposed. 
If private argument failed, he would preach against him 
from the pulpit. The Letts were, in the eyes of the barons, 
an inferior race, to be treated as such. 

To this day the feeling against the old German land- 
owners continues, although the anti-German wave now 
shows signs of abatement. I remember on one occasion 
having as my guests at lunch a distinguished statesman 
and his wife. The lunch was nearly over when our talk 
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chanced to turn to the question of the old German barons 
and their ways. It was like putting a spark to tow. Both 
husband and wife poured out their story passionately, resent- 
fully, scornfully. They had lived as children under one of 
the great landowners, and had suffered. It was three hours 
later—half-past five—before their tale of wrong was done. 

The Baltic peasantry definitely made up their mind that 
they would have the land back and rule themselves. The 
supremacy of the barons was to be completely destroyed. 
If they could not accomplish this under their new rule, 
they would, without question, become Communists. The 
Governments had no choice, even had they desired, to do 
anything but carry out the popular will. Great estates 
were expropriated, in some parts with slight compensation, 
in some with none, and the land was divided among the 
people. 

It is undoubtedly true that this expropriation inflicted 
great suffering on many people, and in some cases was 
carried out very harshly. ‘The Balts fought by every means 
in their power against the change, even carrying the matter 
to the League of Nations, asking it to intervene to protect 
minority rights. The struggle was in vain. To-day peasant 
ownership and peasant local administration are universal 
here, and will remain so. 

The next vital issue was the question of relations with 
Russia. Lithuania had been inclined to be friendly with 
Soviet Russia, but Latvia and Estonia were for some 
time in a very different mood. While treaties of peace 
and friendship were signed, the spirit of both sides was, and 
to some extent is, one of fierce resentment. Even during 
the exchange of prisoners of war there were some startling 
incidents. In one case a number of Red Guards, who had 
been captured during the fighting, were to be repatriated. 
Their train passed through a town occupied by a con- 
siderable garrison of Latvian troops, and passed it in safety. 
But when it approached the border it was stopped in open 
country and the prisoners told to get out. They disap- 
peared from view as though the ground had opened and 
swallowed them. But their fate was an open secret. The 
men from the garrison near by had set out on an unofficial 
mission, killed them all, and destroyed their remains in such 
fashion as to remove all traces. 

Agents of the Communist International went into factory 
towns, established fighting centres, imported arms, and 
prepared for revolt. When they were caught, their shrift 
was usually short. One famous plotter was caught at 
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half-past nine in the morning, brought before a field 
court martial at ten, and shot and buried before eleven, 
The Soviet Legations were accused of being centres 
of anti-national propaganda. Moscow, in turn, declared 
that both Estonia and Latvia were the headquarters of vast 
spy organizations of the Great Powers operating in Russia, 
According to Moscow, the British Secret Service had its 
centre in Estonia, its chief agent there being an ex-White 
colonel living in Narva. The American centre, they main- 
tained, was in Latvia. 

In Estonia, where the Russian danger was greatest, 
things came to a head in the spring of 1924. A number of 
Communists were arrested, including the entire Communist 
parliamentary group, and thrown into prison, charged with 
treason. One man was released before the trial, but it was 
believed that he had betrayed his comrades, and, shortly 
after his release, he was shot in the open street. During 
the summer two notorious criminals were engaged to rescue 
the prisoners. They made a breach in the prison wall, while 
a number of Communists waited in a wood near by to welcome 
and aid their comrades once they got away. The attempt 
was detected just before the hour of escape. The two 
criminals were promptly shot by a field court martial, and 
the men waiting in the wood were surrounded and sent to 
join the others. In November about one hundred and forty 
men and women were placed on trial before a military 
court at Reval. They strove, by systematic obstruction, 
to reduce the proceedings to a farce. For a few hours the 
court was patient; then, after a sharp warning, one of 
the leaders was taken out, brought immediately before a 
field court martial, and shot at once. One hundred and 
twenty-eight were sentenced to prison, thirty-nine receiving 
imprisonment for life. 

A few days later a number of Communist workmen, 
operating without question under the direction of the Third 
International in Petrograd, attempted to effect a revolution 
by a coup @éat. It was understood that Budenny’s Flying 
Division of the Russian army was waiting on the borders 
of the State, ready to sweep down, and that the ships of 
the Russian navy were waiting in the Petrograd waters to 
move to Reval. The plan was that the workers should, by 
a sudden movement, seize power and declare themselves 
the Government, and that they should then, in the name of 
the workers of Estonia, appeal to Russia for assistance. 
The Soviet Government would promptly send in its soldiers 
and its fleet and finish off the matter. 
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The plot came very near succeeding. The Communists 
struck their blow in the early hours of the morning, and 
seized the telegraph office and stacks of arms before anyone 
realized what was the matter. But the Government forces 
rallied quickly. One famous officer was returning late from 
a night party when he heard the news of the disturbance. 
He inquired what was the matter, and when he learned he 
hurried to the centre of the revolt. He started to shoot, 
and every shot found its man. The rebels tried to shoot 
back, but he had the advantage of surprise and they missed 
him every time. 

The Estonian Government retorted with a heavy hand. 
It was not considered wise diplomatically to prove that the 
attempted revolution had been engineered by Communist 
Russia, but from December to March hundreds of people 
were arrested, tried behind closed doors, sentenced to death, 
taken out at night-time, shot and buried secretly at cross- 
country roads. 

The Communist Government found itself in a difficult 
position. The encouragement of uprising had been given, 
not by the Foreign Office, but by a group of Communists 
who had won over the support of Zinoviev, then President 
of the Communist International. Soviet Russia retorted 
in different fashion, but very effectively, and Estonia was 
boycotted. Russia would not buy her goods or use her 
railroads any more than could be helped for through traffic. 
This meant great loss to the young State. 

The Estonian Government for a time refused to yield. 
A further large group of Communists was arrested at Dorpat, 
brought before a military court, and severely punished. 
The Foreign Minister, M. Pusta, openly favoured a policy 
of uniting the border States into a protective league. 

There were many rumours of Russia’s intentions, 
Attempts were made, apparently with Russian money 
behind them, to buy three of the largest industrial enter- 
prises in the country, and one indiscreet Communist 
declared openly that, when they had bought the Narva 
cotton mills—which, incidentally, they did not succeed in 
buying—they would pour ten thousand Communist workers 
into them and would overrun the country. The financial 
position of Estonia during the summer of 1925 became 
more and more desperate. Then it was quietly and un- 
officially intimated to some leading Estonians that if their 
Government was more amenable the Russians would renew 
trade. One thing must be done—M. Pusta must go. 

M. Pusta went—to the post of Minister in Paris—and 
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M. Birk, an Estonian diplomat known to hold friendly 
feelings towards Russia, was appointed Foreign Minister, 
and was later on sent as Estonian Minister to Moscow. 
The relations between M. Birk and M. Gambarov, the 
Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, were cordial. Russian trade was 
renewed. The port of Reval became busy with ships 
arriving with transit goods, and considerable orders were 
placed for Estonian products. There were hints that Russia 
was willing to revise her treaty relations with Estonia and 
open the Russian market to her. ‘Soviet Russia has no 
hostile feelings towards Estonia,’ declared M. Gambarov 
at a private meeting of politicians and diplomats. ‘She is 
the champion of the rights of small nations and freedom.” 
Estonia, on her side, released a hundred Communist pris- 
oners, including some of those condemned at the recent 
Dorpat trial. ‘‘ The Soviet State now no longer threatens 
our independence,” the Estonian authorities assured me at 
the time. 

Before M. Birk had been in Moscow many months 
reports of his relations with the Soviet authorities created 
considerable uneasiness. Several Estonians had _ been 
arrested in Leningrad on a charge of espionage, and it was 
hinted that someone in M. Birk’s office must have given 
them away. People said openly that M. Birk was working 
against his own country. After a time his Government 
recalled him to Reval. He refused to return, and, instead, 
went south to the Crimea. Later on, however, he decided 
to come back. He was tried, but was acquitted on the 
ground that he had been the victim rather than the agent 
of the Bolshevist machinations. 

The fierce hostility between Latvia and Soviet Russia 
in time gradually became modified. The Soviet repre- 
sentatives at Riga who had adopted an aggressive policy 
were succeeded by cleverer and more conciliatory men. 
The Soviet foreign trade department used its position to 
create Latvian good will. Big orders were placed, and 
facilities given when they were likely to be useful politically. 
The next stage was a proposal by the Soviet Government 
that fresh treaties should be made with the different border 
States for the better establishment of security, a further 
guarantee of their independence and the increase of mutual 
trade—in other words, an alliance with Russia. There is 
@ see-saw between the pro- and anti-Russian groups. As I 
write, the Nationalists, hostile to the Communists, are in the 
ascendancy, but none can say how the new Election will go. 

The problems before the Baltic States to-day are in 
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rt economic and in part political. Measures for improving 
the lot of the peasant, as I have already said, are being 
attempted with considerable success. The field for native 
manufactured goods is a limited one, and must remain so. 
Riga is bound, because of its geographical position, to be 
the great business centre for the whole of the three lands. 

Will the Baltic countries join together later on in a 
United States of the North? I doubt it. The idea that 
they should become the spearhead of a European anti- 
Bolshevist movement is absurd, and they know that they 
would be mad to permit any such policy. But military 
union for defence is a different matter, and something on 
this line has already been done. There is an _ under- 
standing between Latvia and Estonia. Their stronger 
northern neighbour, Finland, looks sympathetically on, and 
Finnish statesmen have assured me that they believe that a 
mutual pact, including the three States and Finland, is in 
the end bound to come. The President of Finland visited 
Reval in state when I was there to inspect the remarkable 
volunteer defence organization of that State. 

The one great hindrance in the way of a defensive union 
is the Polish occupation of Vilna. While Poland holds 
Vilna, Lithuania will not do anything that will limit her 
freedom to strike at Poland. The Lithuanians have had 
their short life poisoned by the seizure of Vilna. There is no 
need to discuss the rights or wrongs of that seizure, still the 
greatest menace to the peace of Northern Europe. Ithas forced 
the Lithuanians to dangle with the possibility of an alliance 
with Russia. It prevents the union of the Russian border 
States. ‘‘ We would fight Poland to-morrow if we could,” 
Lithuanian statesmen will frankly tell you; and they mean 
it, whatever the League of Nations may say. Some day, if 
the matter is not adjusted, Lithuania will seize an occasion 
to secure an alliance with an enemy of Poland and to strike 
at her. 

It would be well if the heavy cost of government could 
be lessened by the three States agreeing on a mutual foreign 
service. But, however sensible this is in theory, one has 
to realize that experience has shown that united diplomacy 
to be unsatisfactory. The most striking example of this is, 
of course, the case of Norway and Sweden. 

Many believe that in the long run the Baltic States must 
establish some sort of alliance with Soviet Russia, possibly 
& union which gives them complete local autonomy, takes 
over their foreign relations, and opens the Russian markets 
to their goods. But the people generally fear Russia, 
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especially in Latvia and Estonia. Their present position, 
with its economic limitations and hardships, is burdensome, 
But they have the example of Georgia before their eyes, 
and they do not wish to be treated as she was. 

The Baltic States want to be left alone and to work 
out their destiny in peace and quiet. Their statesmen know 
that their only hope of stability can come through advances 
in education, better methods in agriculture, better marketing, 
and more efficient and economical government, and it is 
along these lines that they are working. 
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THE untimely death of General Dyer added one more to the 
victims of political expediency. It may be not uninteresting 
to recall some episodes of Indian history which in their 
inception present features of similarity with the events at 
Amritsar, while they, as well as the situation dealt with by 
General Dyer at that place, furnish us with lessons from the 
past which may well be of service in the future. It was well 
said by Lord Esher, in a lecture delivered at Aldershot on 
“The Study of Modern History” twenty years ago, that “the 
warnings of history are clear, and the volcanic forces of 
insurrection are always slumbering, and most rarely become 
extinct”; and he added, “it is too late, when the fires of 
civil war are lighted, to begin to study, in hastily bought 
books, the probable conditions under which a fight for 
existence must be fought out.” Those are words of wisdom 
which not only soldiers but statesmen may well take to 
heart in our time. 

For the first crisis we go back to the year 1806, when the 
sons of Tipu Sultan of Mysore, whose State had been over- 
thrown and himself slain seven years before, were confined in 
the fort of Vellore in Southern India. Here these descendants 
of one of our bitterest enemies were allowed to maintain 
a large number of followers and a semi-regal state. They 
intrigued, but it is not clear that their intrigues were the 
cause of the outbreak that occurred in that year. The 
soldiers of the Madras Army had grievances, some of which 
were due to foolish orders issued by military authorities who 
were unacquainted with the customs, the prejudices, and the 
psychology of the sepoys. Perhaps these grievances were 
fanned into flame by the descendants or the adherents of a 
fanatical prince. 

The native troops in the fort suddenly broke out into open 
mutiny, unexpected because warnings given by a faithful 
native soldier were disregarded. Some of the guards were 
composed of mixed English and native soldiers, and at half- 
past two in the morning the sepoys of the main-guard sud- 
denly attacked their white comrades and murdered all except 
four, who contrived to escape. At the same time an attack 
was made on the barracks occupied by the English regiment, 
the 69th Foot, and was continued throughout the night. 
Meanwhile some officers and a sergeant, alarmed at the 
firing, met at the house of an officer of native infantry, who 
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had secured the arms and ammunition of four men on guard, 
and thence proceeded to another house which was better for 
defence. From here Sergeant Brady went out to recon- 
noitre, and returned with information that all the Europeans 
on guard had been killed, as well as the Commandant of the 
garrison, the Mysore flag had been hoisted, and the barracks 
were being attacked by musketry and the fire of two 
six-pounders. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the sepoys broke into the 
house, but the officers effected their retreat to barracks, 
where they found many killed and wounded by the fire of 
the guns, which were playing upon them at close quarters. 
The men had few cartridges left, having been provided with 


only six rounds per musket; but a sally was made by some: 


two hundred survivors out of the three hundred and seventy- 
two forming the detachment of the 69th. An advance was 
made along the ramparts to the main gateway, and the 
Mysore flag was pulled down under a heavy fire. 

It was fortunate that at this crisis a brave and able 
soldier, Colonel Robert Rollo Gillespie, who had distin- 
guished himself in the West Indies,* was in command of the 
garrison of Arcot, famous for Clive’s defence in 1751. At 
daybreak that morning Colonel Gillespie started to ride the 
sixteen miles to Vellore, where he had an engagement to 
breakfast with Colonel Fancourt, the Commandant. He had 
not gone far when he met a messenger with news of the out- 
break. In a short time he was galloping along the road to 
Vellore with a squadron of the 19th Light Dragoons and a 
troop of the 7th Madras Cavalry, leaving orders for the 
remainder of the 19th and the galloper-guns to follow. The 
69th had been in Jamaica four years before, and when the 
relieving party approached, Sergeant Brady, who was with 
the survivors over the gateway, exclaimed: “If Colonel 
Gillespie be alive, God Almighty has sent him from the West 
Indies to save our lives in the East!” 

The moment was critical. The garrison had expended 
their last cartridge, and the rebels were gathering to destroy 
them. 'The drawbridge was down, and there were four gates, 
of which the outer two were open. The third gate was opened 
by some of the 69th, who were lowered by their belts, the 
fourth could not be forced. Gillespie broke through the 
wicket and entered the fort, and he was hauled up to the 
ramparts by a rope which he found and threw up to the men 
above, being under a heavy fire the whole time. Seizing a 
pair of regimental colours, he headed a bayonet charge 

* “The Romance of a West India Regiment,’’ National Review, June 1927. 
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against a battery, turned the guns on the mutineers, and 
without ammunition held them in check for a time. At this 
moment the remainder of the 19th and the galloper-guns 
thundered up to the fort, where the rebels had assembled at 
the gate to dispute their entrance. At the head of the sur- 
vivors of the 69th Gillespie charged and cleared a way for 
the cavalry, the gate was burst open by a shot from one of 
the galloper-guns, the cavalry charged into the fort, and 
three hundred and fifty mutineers were slain, no quarter 
being given, while those who escaped were cut to pieces out- 
side. ‘The episode furnishes a model of the manner in which 
such a mutiny should be dealt with. This stern retribution 
struck terror into the hearts of other would-be mutineers, 
and although disaffection was rife in the Madras Army, it did 
not find further active expression. 

Fifty-one years later, that is, seventy years ago, a some- 
what similar outbreak at Meerut heralded the beginning of 
the Indian Mutiny. Here, too, mistakes had been made in 
matters that affected religious susceptibilities, and warnings 
of the coming storm were not wanting but were disregarded. 
One evening in May 1857 the native troops at Meerut rose, 
killed all the Europeans they met with, fired houses, released 
their comrades from gaol, and set off for Delhi. There were 
in the garrison two batteries of English Field Artillery, as 
well as a famous cavalry regiment, the Carabineers. But 
there was no Gillespie to wield the weapon thus ready to 
hand. A fatal inaction characterized the military authori- 
ties. Where the charge of a squadron and a few rounds of 
grape might have arrested the mutiny at its outbreak, the 
mutinous soldiery marched unmolested to Delhi. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its time-worn 
walls broods the prestige of a thousand years of empire. 
Here the effete descendant of the Great Mughal Emperors sat 
in tinsel state in the palace of his fathers. The possession of 
Delhi meant the possession of the Indian Empire, yet Delhi 
was held by a few regiments of native troops! These troops, 
when the Meerut mutineers arrived, murdered their officers, 
and a number of English were massacred in the palace and in 
the streets. Delhi was lost for the time being. In India all 
roads lead to Delhi, and as troops elsewhere mutinied, follow- 
ing an example which spread like the plague, all poured forth 
to swell the rebel army that gathered in the historic capital. 

Had the measures of Vellore in 1806 been adopted by a 
strong man at Meerut in 1857, thousands of lives might have 
been saved and infinite misery averted. Gillespie was killed 
when leading his men to attack a fort in the Nepal War of 
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1814, when he was General Officer Commanding at Meerut, 
where he was buried. And, as a historian * has said, “b 
the irony of fate, on the 10th May, 1857, the first shots of the 
great Sepoy Mutiny were fired within a mile of the monument 
over his grave, and were the beginning of events that at one 
time threatened to involve British Power in the East in ruin, 
and that have changed the whole course of Indian history, 
If that gallant spirit was still permitted to take an interest 
in the events of that day, how it must have chafed at the 
exhibition of incapacity and indecision that led to such 
disastrous consequences. In view of what happened at 
Vellore, it is allowable to believe that the great Mutiny of 
1857 would never have assumed the proportions it did, had 
the first outbreak been met by the same display of energy 
and resolution as was shown, under similar circumstances, 
fifty-one years earlier.” 

The scene shifts to Amritsar, the city of the Punjab 


sacred to the Sikhs, whose Golden Temple is erected on | 


ground given by the Emperor Akbar. The volcanic forces of 
insurrection had burst out in the province, due to political 
weakness, like nearly all civil and foreign wars recorded in 
the history of the world. The rebellion, as it was termed by 
the Viceroy, in April 1919, had its centre at Amritsar, where the 
mob wrecked the telegraph office and other public build- 
ings, killed five Englishmen, and brutally assaulted a woman 
missionary, who was left for dead. Brigadier-General Dyer, 
who was in command of a Brigade at Jullundur, at once left 
for Amritsar with a small force of British and Indian troops. 

On the morning of April 13th General Dyer had it an- 
nounced by proclamation and by beat of drum that all 
public meetings were prohibited. Later he heard that some 


thousands of people had assembled in Jalianwala Bagh, an ' 


open space surrounded by walls and the backs of houses. He 
at once marched to the spot with ninety Indian soldiers, and 
found himself in the heart of a hostile city in the presence of 
a mob of thousands, far from his base, from which he might 
have been cut off at any moment. He opened fire, and 
continued it until the mob dispersed, killing three hundred 
and eighty and wounding one thousand two hundred. 

In such circumstances the man on the spot is the best 
judge of the measures essential for the restoration of order, 
and his action was at the time approved by higher authority 
in India. But a subsequent judicial inquiry, influenced by 
political considerations, held that he had used excessive 
harshness. General Dyer was removed from his command 

* The Nineteenth and Their Times, Colonel John Biddulph. 
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and given no further employment. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, expressed the 
opinion that his measures were justified, for, “if we had been 
defeated, the fort, in which he had left a small detachment of 
British troops guarding over a hundred British women and 
children, would have been rushed, and we should have had a 
repetition of the Indian Mutiny.” Sir Michael adds: ‘“‘Every- 
one was surprised when his action was called in question, for 
we all recognized that he had saved the situation in the only 
way possible. If he had not, and the rebellion had spread, it 
would not have been a few hundred that would have been 
killed, but many thousands of British and Indians before it 
was put down.” It is remarkable that the civil population 
of Amritsar thanked General Dyer for suppressing the 
rebellion, and the Sikhs conferred on him the signal honour 
of making him an honorary Member of their Brotherhood at 
the Golden Temple. 

History proves that a Napoleonic “whiff of grape-shot,” 
even though regrettably destructive at the time, may be the 
ultimate means of saving thousands of lives. Perhaps 
Napoleon could have suppressed the Sections in Paris on the 
13th Vendémiaire with a little less grape! These crises of 
Indian history are certainly instructive, and, as Lord Esher 
said in the address already quoted, “British officers of every 
rank and of all ages may be suddenly called upon to take 
responsibilities upon which many of them have never pon- 
dered, and to decide issues big with the fate of their country- 
men and women which perhaps a few months of careful 
historical study would enable them to solve with conspicuous 
success.” 

Should such crises arise in future, it is to be hoped that 
British officers will act with judgment in the light of history 
and according to the requirements of the situation, and not 
be deterred by the possible censure of party politicians 
actuated by the political expediency of the moment. It 
would be disastrous indeed were necessary action weakened 
by such considerations, or that, in the case of judges or 
statesmen, justice or measures for the protection of our 
women and children were to be dictated by the unconsti- 
tutional vagaries of factious politicians, who are tremblingly 
alive to every injury done to the enemy, but have a ready 
excuse for the most iniquitous measures pursued against 
their fellow-countrymen. It is fortunate that our Govern- 
ment did not yield to partisan and disloyal clamour with 
regard to events in China in 1927. 

R. G. Burton 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS. 
To rue Eprror or tHE National Review. 


Sir,—It is again proposed to hold a sale in order to raise funds to pro 
clothing for the many sad cases of destitute Loyalists—especially ex-Servig 
men and their families—in Southern Ireland. Many applications are still beir 
received from people in most distressing circumstances, whom we are most 
anxious to help, but are unable to do so through lack of suitable clothing. 

Every case is thoroughly investigated before any clothes are sent. § 
the opening of our Clothing Dep6t we have supplied the wants of more thal 
10,000 Loyalists in Southern Ireland, and in addition to the many kind gift 
received, we have been compelled to spend over £1,200 from our Central 
to provide necessary clothing for these people. 

The Sale we held previously was a great success, thanks to the kindness ¢ 
our sympathizers, who sent us such a generous supply of gifts of all descriptions, 
We are, therefore, venturing once again to ask our many friends for any gi 
of clothing, furniture, jewellery, prints, glass, china, etc. All articles should b 
sent to the address stated below before October lst. 

Yours ete., 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Chairman. 
Ceci, M. WIzson. 


(Lady “ Henry ’’ Wilson, C.B.E., 
in charge of Clothing Department.) 


Sovutnrrn Irish Loyarists REEF ASSOCIATION, 
12, Parmer STREET, 
Westminster, 8.W. 1. 
Sepiember 18, 1928. 


